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ABSTRACT 


The Soviet Union, being a planning society with a positive theory of social organization, unlike our 
society, has a positive theory of social cleavages. Its aim is the activation of all citizens for mass goals and 
the elimination of cleavages. Sharp cleavages were inherited from czarist days, and other potential cleavages 
are involved in the leadership of the Communist party and in the rapidity of enforced change. The Party 
undertakes to remove these old and new threats to social solidarity by familiar and novel devices. Soviet 
society now offers more important cross-cultural data for the American student of problems of structure 


and control in an era of giant technology than do primitive societies. 


It is useful to approach cleavages in so- 
ciety as manifestations of active group 
power processes and power goals. This ap- 
proach seems challenged by cases of seeming 
simple withdrawal for purposes of identifi- 
cation with persons of one’s own familiar 
sort, for example, people with common lan- 
guage, national origin, religion, etc.; but 
these, too, may be found to have fundamen- 
tal historic or current relations to group 
power processes. 

As such, cleavages should not be confused 
with the process of individuation at the 
level of the person or with group differentia- 
tions due to other factors than group power 
clashes, that is, social differentiation along 
lines of interest, temperament, and special- 
ization where these are not coerced but 
spontaneous. 

The theory (or theories) of cleavage that 
exists in a society concerning itself may 
range anywhere from vague inherited ra- 
tionalizations of the current situation to a 
positive, officially promulgated theory. All 
such theories of cleavage within a society 
are parts of the current theory of social or- 


ganization. If a society has a casual theory 
of social organization or a theory that takes 
social organization casually (e.g., as not a 
matter invested with public interest but 
resting primarily with individuals and their 
personal choices), it will have a similarly 
casual theory of cleavages. It is character- 
istic of our American society that we assume 
no public concern for social organization 
and, with respect to cleavages, even deny 
the presence of classes in American society. 
Exceptions to this general casualness occur 
where circumstances have happened to pre- 
sent an acute problem (e.g., the “Negro 
problem”’ in the South or the “Jewish prob- 
lem” in the New York metropolitan area); 
but these exceptions are isolated spot- 
hardenings of theory and tend to remain 
dangling as such in the otherwise casual 
theoretical situation. 

An increasingly crucial line of differentia- 
tion among contemporary nations concerns 
the extent to which they leave the matter of 
national goals to be spelled out at the level 
of individual persons in their private pur- 
suits, as over against (at the other extreme) 
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deliberately setting explicit, dominating 
national goals as the core of all public and 
private policy. Democracy claims that the 
one procedure arrives at the other. But for 
this to happen under our American slack, 
casual conception of democracy requires 
long, unhurried tirne and the national se- 
curity of isolation. Meanwhile, the more 
rapid process in other nations of more or 
less arbitrary goal-setting from the top 
down may catch such casual democracy 
only part of the way toward developing co- 
herent national goals from the private 
sphere up to the level of public policy. 

Our American lack of a positive theory 
of social organization—and accordingly of 
cleavage, also—is part of our lack of collec- 
tive national purpose. Our traditional fear 
and negativism as regards state power and 
centralized collective decision and action 
have reduced to a minimum the develop- 
ment of positive theory and policy about 
ourselves as a national collectivity. As a 
whole people we have by long tradition only 
the minimal common purpose of policing 
our national domain as a vast free game pre- 
serve in which each citizen goes gunning for 
himself. National purpose is largely quit- 
claimed at the collective level and left to hap- 
pen as a resultant of private purposes; indi- 
vidual persons and their voluntary associa- 
tions are assumed to have purposes and to 
translate them, if and as they may, to 
the total collective level through the ballot 
box. 

This paper is not immediately concerned 
with the issue of democracy versus dictator- 
ship. Democracies can plan and plan demo- 
cratically; though I do not believe that our 
American type of inert democracy, attempt- 
ing to operate within the tightening grooves 
of a capitalist structure of power, is either 
democratic enough or powerful enough to 
plan effectively. The present paper is pre- 
sented in the belief that American sociolo- 
gists will find useful an analysis of how an- 
other industrial nation, starting under less 
auspicious circumstances than ourselves, 
is coping with the problem of social cleav- 
ages. 


I. A POSITIVE THEORY OF GOALS 
AND ORGANIZATION 


The Soviet Union is an important datum 
for American sociologists because of the 
marked contrast it provides to our American 
ideology and practice regarding social or- 
ganization and, therefore, cleavages. It is a 
society with (a) announced collective goals; 
(6) the utmost speed of movement toward 
those goals, especially since 1928; (c) a sin- 
gle, authoritarian leadership apparatus per- 
vading every functional and geographical 
segment in the pursuit of those goals; and 
(d) a positive policy of encouraging total 
social organization for the achievement of 
those goals and changing or, where neces- 
sary, destroying all tendencies to opposition 
and cleavage at every level in the society, 
including the leadership apparatus itself. 

Here is a society that sets bold objectives 
for itself, or, more accurately, has them set 
for it by the Communist party; that con- 
ceives of these objectives as necessarily the 
objectives of everyone in the society; that ac- 
tively encourages everyone to identify his 
personal goals with the stated social goals; 
and that allows no organized opposition. 
Since the objectives set for the society in- 
clude the entire economic and political seg- 
ments of behavior, as well as all relevant 
social segments, the area of daily living left 
uncontrolled is relatively small. Even per- 
sonal individuation, aside from incidental 
contacts with family and friends, must 
largely occur within the firm unitary struc- 
ture dictated to the society and only within 
such free play as this rigorous structure 
tolerates. If this sounds ferociously coercive, 
it will be useful to ask one’s self how much 
secure freedom dwellers within unplanned 
capitalism have. The securities and even 
the freedoms of the Soviet person are real 
and important; beyond that, everything 
depends on the intentions of the Communist 
party as regards “democracy” in the future; 
and, if the intended line of movement is 
toward more and more democracy, upon 
the international security of the Soviet 
Union in controlling the timing of changes in 
the direction of more democracy. 
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Il. SOVIET THEORY IN OPERATION 


In discussing Soviet society, it is well to 
date one’s statements, as it has gone through 
a series of stages, involving often sharp 
changes in policy. The three main stages 
prior to the recent war are: 


1917-21: Revolution, international focus, 
civil war, attempted communism 

1921-27: New Economic Policy, a forced 
retreat from attempted communism to semi- 
capitalism 

1928-41: Socialism in one country, Five- 
Year plans, forced collectivization of agricul- 
ture (1929-33): The theory of equalization 
of wages was formally abandoned in 1931. 
The new constitution, with its end to discrimi- 
nation among citizens on the basis of class 
origin, was approved in 1936. Mass Party 
purges occurred in 1935 and 1936-38. (Previ- 
ous special “cleansings” of the Party occurred 
in 1921, 1926, 1927, and 1929.) Elimination of 
categories, each with different requirements, 
based on social origin and occupation for 
membership in the Communist party took place 
in 1939. 


A. CLEAVAGES INHERITED FROM 
CZARIST DAYS 


Eight cleavages inherited from czarist 
days are listed below, and Soviet policy as 
regards each of these is discussed in ensuing 
paragraphs. 


1. Between government in general (with an 
almost unbroken record of arbitrary harsh- 
ness) and the mass of the people. This was some- 
what softened by the identification of the czars 
with leadership in the state religion. 

2. Between urban world and peasants. 

3. Between classes, a situation of harsh ex- 
tremes both within the urban world and within 
agriculture. 

4. Anti-Semitism, including deliberately 
“patronized” pogroms launched as lightning 
rods to deflect popular aggression away from 
the state. 

5. The split between Great Russia (Euro- 
pean Russia) and the rest of the empire. A 
policy of active, ruthless Russification versus 
minority peoples—their languages, religions, 
and cultures in general. 

6. Angry cleavages between neighboring 
minority peoples within the empire deliberately 
fostered by a czarist policy of extending privi- 


leges to one minority people in order to create 
enmity between it and a neighbor, thus divert- 
ing threats from the czarist state by setting 
Armenians versus Georgians, Germans versus 
Letts, etc. 

7. Illiteracy so great that a grim term like 
“the deaf villages” summed up the cultural 
isolation of the majority of the folk. In rorr 
less than one-third of all children of school age 
were actually in school. There was no census 
between 1897 and 1926, and literacy figures are 
therefore uncertain, but estimates of 1914 that 
only 40 per cent of the total population nine 
years old and over were literate appear to be 
approximately correct. Women lagged far be- 
hind men in literacy: in 1897, of persons nine to 
forty-nine years of age, 39 per cent of the males 
and only 14 per cent of the females were literate. 

8. Men and women below the upper and 
educated upper-middle class sharply arrayed 
in antagonism, the men having complete legal 
and factually detailed authority, and wife- 
beating being a solidly established custom. 


The handling by the Soviet Union of each 
of the preceding eight cleavages inherited 
from czarist days is as follows: 

1. The central ideological emphasis in 
the Soviet Union is upon the fact that “a 
workers’ classless socialist state” has re- 
placed the exploiting ‘class state” of the 
czars. In contrast to the arrogance of 
czarist officialdom, the ruling apparatus 
of the Soviet Union is constantly required 
to get close to the people and their problems; 
a standard reason for dropping a Commu- 
nist from Party membership is the charge 
that he has performed his duties arrogantly, 
“like a drill sergeant.” Great stress is laid 
upon enlisting people everywhere as ‘“ac- 
tivists” in public affairs; and since every- 
thing is the state’s business, this means to 
some extent bringing the state down to the 
level of a man’s eyes. Characteristic of 
Soviet inventiveness was the development 
of the Women’s Delegate movement. Wom- 
en have traditionally held aloof from public 
affairs in Russia; and, in order to enlist 
them in the state’s activities, the practice 
was developed of having the women of each 
section of a city and of the collective farms 
in each small district elect delegates to their 
own local association of Women’s Dele- 
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gates. Weekly meetings were held locally; 
and also several city or regional conferences 
were held each year. At these meetings the 
women discussed public problems and were 
gradually trained to become “activists” 
who moved on to stand for election to Soviets 
and factory trade-union committees and to 
engage in other responsible active work. 
Each year a new roster of delegates suc- 
ceeded the old. 

Although the abolition of the state church 
and the disparagement of religion (until 
1943) ended the former religious link be- 
tween state and people, it is worth while to 
note the parallel between the czar’s posi- 
tion as Holy Father of all Russia and the 
active symbolization of Stalin as omni- 
present father-protector of all the Soviet 
people in all their activities, and also the 
parallel between the former religious pag- 
eantry and the massive pageantry of Soviet 
celebrations.* 

2. The urban-rural split has remained 
a problem. The urban workers, historically 
central to the “proletarian” Revolution, 
more readily accepted the new mass state as 
their own than did the peasants. They were 
suspicious of the loyalty of the peasants to 
the new ‘“‘workers’ state” and, as a result, 
gave the peasants less representation per 
thousand population in the new govern- 
ment. After the attempted coercion of the 
peasants in the period of attempted com- 
munism after 1917, the policy of wooing the 
peasants was adopted under the N.E.P. 
Eventually, in the process of enforced col- 
lectivization (1929-33), the Party, in the 
name of the state, broke the back of peasant 
resistance. Collectivization increased the 
tension between the urban world of the Bol- 
sheviks and the less Party-conscious peas- 
ants in some respects and diminished it in 
others. 

Systematic devices are employed to 
break down the mutual isolation of the 
rural-urban segments of the population. For 
instance, under the patronage system a fac- 

+ The relation between state and the Communist 
party and the cleavage potential between Party 
and people is discussed in Section B below. 


tory, school, etc., enters a reciprocal friend- 
ship and assistance relation with a collective 
farm, with mutual visits, entertainments, 
and rural ‘‘shock work”’ by the city workers 
on rest days in repairing farm machinery 
and helping to get in the harvest. Urban and 
peasant papers published interchanges of 
letters between udarniks of industry and 
udarniks of agriculture. Soviet cities are 
planned as cultural and service hubs for 
their surrounding villages, with medical 
centers geared to rural health stations and 
similar close ties established between other 
urban cultural institutions and their oppo- 
site numbers in the villages. A shrewd device 
was the Polttotdel (Political Department) 
instituted in rural areas after the first ruth- 
less collectivization period. Exhibiting its 
characteristic capacity for change of pace, 
the Party followed the iron fist by the kid 
glove. The aim was to provide skilled, sym- 
pathetic, personalized help to the bewildered 
peasants in getting the new collective farms 
running ¢ffectively. The Party hand-picked 
many thousands of its best and most per- 
suasive urban members and sent them to 
rural areas to live among the peasants aud 
win the latter back to loyalty to the national 
effort. This sort of ability to foresee, then to 
act, then to follow up action with systemati- 
cally organized help is a trump ace in the 
Soviet system. 

It is characteristic of Soviet experimenta- 
tion that, with collectivization, tractors and 
other mechanized equipment were at first 
distributed directly to the farms. But this 
meant relative wastage of mechanized 
equipment through its less than full use and 
through breakdowns peasants were not pre- 
pared to repair; and it also meant freeing 
the peasant from government control 
through giving him power over both land 
and productive tools. Accordingly, both 
efficiency and control were secured by tak- 
ing back mechanized equipment into gov- 
ernment hands and placing it under state 
machine-tractor stations, from which ma- 
chines and operators are rented in planned 
rotation by the day to surrounding farms. 
These machine-tractor stations are manned 
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by expert crews, and they are also Commu- 
nist centers from which the Politotdel ap- 
paratus of leadership and control described 
above are operated. 

3. The fact that the middle class in czar- 
ist days was small and undeveloped empha- 
sized the gap between the urban upper class 
and the lower depths in the cities. But with 
the Revolution the proletarian world be- 
came all the world there was, and workers’ 
homes and their trade-union and other clubs 
overflowed into even the palaces of the for- 
mer nobility. Until the early 1930’s this in- 
version of classes was accented by steady 
preference to workers and their children in 
Party membership, in voting, in education, 
and in other areas of opportunity. Since 
about 1931 the emphasis upon proletarians 
has become less aggressive and exclusive as 
the workers have moved over to make room 
for engineers, managers, Red Army officers, 
and other categories of special ability. But, 
even along with this growing social differ- 
entiation, the emphasis has remained upon 
mass culture.” 

The cleavages among former rich, middle, 
and poor peasants were formally wiped out 
by the liquidation—killing in scattered cases 
and removing the rest to police labor camps 
and eventual resettlement east of the Urals 
—of rich peasants and of such middle peas- 
ants as did not join with poor peasants in 
collective farms. But a new source of cleav- 
age now appears in the wide range of yield, 
from rich farms to poor. These differences 
are due not alone to the energy and effi- 
ciency of the farmers but also to stubborn 
factors such as soil and type of crop. Such 
differences are coped with in part by differ- 
ential taxation and in part by special aid 
to backward farms. 

4. Anti-Semitism (and any other instiga- 
tion of racial and nationality antagonisms) 
has from the start been a penal offense in 
the Soviet Union. Jewish cultural life con- 
tinues wherever Jews desire it, though re- 
ligious practices are treated as are other re- 
ligions. In 1938 I was told in Moscow that 


2 The class outlook ahead is discussed in the last 
section of this paper. 


anti-Semitic stories still circulate quietly. 
D. F. White’s The Growth of the Red Army 
reports occasional anti-Semitism in the Red 
Army in the late 1920’s. Such instances, 
though, are not important. Old habits of 
prejudice, like habits of male dominance, 
are not cast off overnight; and there seems 
no question that the Soviet Union is actively 
bent on eradicating such practices as anti- 
Semitism. 

5 and 6. Dominance by Great Russians 
has been systematically played down as 
general policy in healing the old breach 
and as part of the policy of developing in- 
dependence and needed skills among back- 
ward groups. An example of this last is the 
requirement that at least one-half of the 
managerial staffs and of the work forces on 
enterprises in backward regions be made up 
of members of the local nationality. This is 
in contrast to the czarist policy of filling 
managerial and skilled labor posts with 
Russians. 

The positive Soviet minority policy is an 
outstanding reversal of czarist practice. 
The Soviet state has had to deal with 182 
ethnic groups and 149 languages. So far has 
this policy gone that the central planning 
of certain natural economic areas has been 
restructured so as not to cut across minority 
population regions. The minority policy 
does not mean sheer socialist altruism 
and encouragement of minority cultural dif- 
ferences. The Party is not structured along 
nationality lines but is a single All-Union 
body. Likewise the goal of a “proletarian 
culture” is conceived as uniform across na- 
tionality lines in all basic economic and po- 
litical aspects. As one watches the seeming 
emphasis upon new cleavages through na- 
tional-minority diversification one should, 
therefore, bear in mind that cleavage on any 
central issue is not the purpose in the Soviet 
Union’s national-minority policy, but quite 
the opposite. A cynic might say that the 


3E.g., Littlepage states in Jn Search of Soviet 
Gold that Soviet law courts “will always give 
tribesmen the benefit of the doubt over Russians, 
and every effort by a Russian to retaliate is severely 
punished” (p. 256). 
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policy is to divert attention from fundamen- 
tal unification and absorption by stressing 
secondary phenomena like native language, 
customs, and arts. My own view is that 
Lenin’s “‘We must divide in order to unite” 
meant realism as regards the political need 
(a) to lean over backward to heal the cleav- 
ages caused by czarist Russifying policies 
and (6) to build up from within out self-re- 
spect and integrity among the many mi- 
norities and also new industrial, agricultur- 
al, and social skills which they would come 
to regard as their own even as they were 
steered more and more into unity with the 
common proletarian state. 

7. Cleavages due to illiteracy are being 
obliterated by a program of universal edu- 
cation which constitutes one of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union. Marx had 
lamented “the idiocy of rural life,” and 
“the deaf villages” in which four-fifths of 
the czarist population lived presented a 
sharp challenge to the Bolsheviks. Lenin in- 
sisted in 1921 that socialism has no place 
for the illiterate, and he went on to say that 
this means not mere reading of newspapers 
but a population universally engaged in 
study. And no nation has ever fought ele- 
mentary illiteracy as well and institutional 
illiteracy so hard, so pervasively, so system- 
atically as has the Soviet Union. Universal 
elementary education is now provided for all 
children, and its scope is being steadily ex- 
tended upward. Adult classes in trade- 
unions, workers’ clubs, workers’ flats, and 
collective farms have wrestled adult illiter- 
acy down to the point where, in 1939, 81 
per cent of the population nine years of age 
and older were literate. A highly flexible, in- 
telligent policy is employed in leveling up 
the institutional illiteracies of backward 
peoples: the young natural leaders among 
these people, in the Artic north and else- 
where, are brought to special institutes, 
such as the Institute of Northern Peoples in 
Leningrad and another for other areas in 
Moscow; here they are made literate and 
trained politically in leadership, in elemen- 
tary health problems, and in elementary 
science and technology relevant to their 


regions. These leaders then return to their 
respective regions as the hubs of Soviet 
construction among their peoples. 

The cleavage between the intellectual 
and the ordinary citizen has gone through 
an interesting cycle. Intellectuals played 
a large part in drafting the theory of social- 
ism and in organizing the Revolution. But 
bourgeois origin made intellectuals suspect 
after the Revolution. They were disfran- 
chised, along with other bourgeois elements, 
until the 1936 constitution; and the general 
disparagement of their skills appeared in 
Lenin’s celebrated statements that every 
cook should learn to run the state and that 
industrial cost-accounting was mere arith- 
metic. The aim of the new state was to ob- 
literate the line between intellectuals and 
workers. The tenacious emphasis on the 
seven-hour workday was to leave the worker 
fresh at night to study and eventually be- 
come an intellectual. With the first Five- 
Year Plan and particularly after Stalin’s “six- 
point speech”’ of June, 1931, the intellectual, 
especially the scientist and technical intel- 
lectual, returned to urgent favor. The aban- 
donment of “‘progressive education” in 1932 
for disciplined study, and in the late 1930’s 
the adoption of the policy of segregation: by 
ability as regards type of higher education 
one receives suggest that the period of at- 
tempted merging of ‘“‘intellectual” and 
“worker” is over. At present the same sort 
of potential cleavage, that might become in 
effect a new “class” cleavage, is occurring 
between intellectual and worker as is occur- 
ring between factory managers and engi- 
neers and workers. This is, however, sys- 
tematically counteracted bya policy of view- 
ing knowledge as a thing to be popularly 
used, including ramified extension work by 
scholars and scientists in workers’ clubs, 
youth clubs, etc. The Palace of Culture of 
the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow has a large 
astronomical telescope and classroom, other 
classrooms, and an auditorium seating about 
four hundred. I asked in 1938 how often 
they used this auditorium, and did they 
manage to fill it? The answer was: ‘There 
is a lecture every night. We always have to 
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repeat the lecture for a second full audience 
the same evening, and sometimes for a 
third.” It is impressive to see specialists 
scattered about the Parks of Culture and 
Rest, mounted on little platforms explaining 
their specialties (biology, electricity, etc.) 
to little knots of citizens who stop to listen 
and to ask questions. 

8. The Soviet Union has gone farther 
than any other country in complete equali- 
zation of the sexes. This has not been merely 
nominal but a matter of deliberate public 
policy; for Lenin stressed the need to use 
the full leverage of co-operation of women 
(and children, too) in forcing the sweeping 
changes in habits involved in building social- 
ism. This program has progressed along two 
lines: the liberating of women from the 
close domination of men and from sole pre- 
occupation with cooking and children and 
the enrolling of women in public life, a thing 
formerly jealously tabooed by men. The 
policy has aroused resistance among many 
men. One Soviet woman tells me that her 
father refused to speak to his wife for two 
years after she became chairman of their 
apartment block. Such situations have been 
common among peasant families in connec- 
tion with the Women’s Delegate movement. 
The present trend is back toward emphasiz- 
ing women’s role as mothers (see the recent 
inauguration of subsidies and medals for 
large families), but this is probably only a 
war-bred population policy and not a re- 
version to the philosophy that “women’s 
place is in the home.” 


B. CLEAVAGES BETWEEN PARTY AND PEOPLE 


It is difficult for an outsider to know how 
much the Soviet citizen feels the cleavage 
that factually exists between Soviet demo- 
cratic forms and the authoritarian appara- 
tus at the top of the Communist party. The 
Kremlin—the Party Politburo of about ten 
and the Central Committee of seventy-one 
—is Soviet power; it is the government, de- 
spite the fact that decrees are signed jointly 
by Stalin (for the Communist party) and by 
Molotov (for the Supreme Soviet) ; and it is 
a dictatorship. 


Factually, a never discussed important 
cleavage exists right across Soviet life im- 
mediately beneath this Kremlin apparatus. 
At the grass-roots level the Soviet Union 
encourages democratic participation and 
criticism of events and persons at that level 
that go beyond our American democracy in 
a number of vital respects. But above that 
the lid goes on. The party apparatus at the 
top and its agreed policies may not be criti- 
cized, opposed, or displaced from below. 
The two worlds—the directing power at the 
top and the obeying mass world below with 
its ground-floor democracy—are held to- 
gether by the all-pervasive hierarchial ap- 
paratus of the Party and by the formal 
facade of governmental institutions heading 
up formally through soviets and commis- 
sariats to the Supreme Soviet. Littlepage, 
an American mining engineer in the Soviet 
Union from 1928 to 1937, says that when the 
first mortal blow was struck against this in- 
ner Kremlin group by the murder of Kirov 
in 1934, the whole country seemed to cower 
in anticipation of the fury that would sweep 
it from this top Party group. However ex- 
plicable in terms of urgent circumstances, a 
very real cleavage—in terms of power and 
fear of power—appears to separate the 
Kremlin from the rest of the Soviet Union. 
This cleavage varies in degree according to 
circumstances. ~ 

People’s willingness to submit to leader- 
ship, provided things are “paying off’ in 
terms that make sense to them, is perhaps 
greater than Western individualism likes to 
admit. The sheer fact of Party dictation and 
leadership does not affront Russians as 
much as we Americans think it should, be- 
cause they do not have our tradition of dem- 
ocratic liberties. In fact, it is probable that 
the majority of the population in the Soviet 
Union, as in the United States, go their ways 
with little heed to the actual power struc- 
ture that rules their lives. 

Awareness of cleavage between a leader- 
ship apparatus and the led varies directly 
with the esteem of the persons manning the 
apparatus at the grass roots where people 
encounter the apparatus most constantly, 
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and also with the novelty, speed, and 
amount of coercion employed. The fact that 
the entire life of the Soviet Union since 1917 
has involved an unbroken series of emer- 
gencies, with sheer survival at stake, has 
meant a succession of radical innovations, 
profoundly changing everybody’s life, and 
requiring the utmost speed in making the 
changes. This has meant coercive and at 
many points ruthless leadership-—precisely 
the kind of thing likely to create cleavage. 
There is no doubt that democratic socialism 
has accumulated serious scar tissue in the 
Soviet Union in the process of industrializa- 
tion, agricultural collectivization, and purg- 
ings in Party and in population. 

To counteract this, the Party has done 
the following things: It has constantly and 
publicly combed its own ranks to remove 
idlers, careerists, and persons who tried to 
lead by drill-sergeant methods; the periodic 
Party cleansings usually occur with full 
publicity, and it is widely known why specif- 
ic members are dropped. John Hazard 
tells me that one hears approving remarks 
such as, “It was about time they found |So- 
and-so] out,’”’ when a member is dropped. 
This tends to reassure the people that Party 
members are being checked up on. The pub- 
lished proceedings of the Party congresses 
reveal the extent to which the Party is con- 
stantly kneading its ranks and practices. 
The new Party rules adopted in 1939 aban- 
doned co-option from above and introduced 
secret balloting (instead of the show of 
hands) and other more democratic pro- 
cedures within the Party, At the same time 
that the Party combs its membership and 
practices, it is concurrently encouraging 
activism everywhere, pushing leaders for- 
ward, and inviting anyone who exhibits 
leadership ability to join the Party. Ameri- 
cans should bear in mind that, in the Soviet 
Union, Party membership is a real honor, 
that one does not get in easily, and that mem- 
bership carries known extra social respon- 


4Mr. Hazard is an American lawyer who spent 
three years in the 1930’s studying at a Soviet law 
school and has written widely on Soviet law. He is 
unusually well informed regarding the Soviet Union. 
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sibilities that are respected. In general, the 
ablest people, corresponding to those in 
American society who come to the top by 
sheer ability rather than birth or “pull,” 
are the people who hold membership in the 
Party; and this selection of the ablest as 
leaders at every level of the hierarchy and in 
every community operates against cleav- 
ages because local people recognize local 
ability. Where Party people who are not 
“local people” are sent into communities, 
they come with respected local Party people 
sharing full responsibility for what they do. 
No irresponsible pockets are tolerated with- 
in the Party. 

As already noted, the Communist party 
provides a single, utterly co-ordinated par- 
ticipating-leadership apparatus that extends 
into every sector of living. If cleavage begins 
to occur anywhere, functionally or geographi- 
cally, it at once encounters the taut muscle 
structure that is the Party apparatus. This 
assumption of total leadership makes it 
mandatory that at no point shall there be 
skills and leadership that stand apart from 
the Party. As the role of engineers, scien- 
tists, army officers, or managers grows, the 
Party must see to it that enough of the lead- 
ing personnel are Party members to give 
the Party control from the inside of the 
new skill and credit in public opinion for 
guiding the achievements in the area in 
question. Party skills are historically pri- 
marily political, i.e., in debate, discussion, 
and leadership in group personal relations; 
and the growth in importance of the new 
impersonal technical skills of scientist, 
engineer, and military tactician—skills held 
by men to whom “political” wangling may 
be of no concern at all—has put new strains 
on the Party. For instance, there has been 
special pressure since the first Five Year 
Plan in 1928 to cultivate more of a Party 
foothold in science and engineering; and, 
as the Red Army has acquired glory, the 
Party has had to thrust Stalin into uniform, 
give him medals as a strategist, hold mass 
enrolments of Army heroes into the Party, 
and otherwise cut in on military prestige. 

Thus the leadership apparatus is rigid 
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where necessary and flexible when necessary 
to prevent all cleavages. But, in operating 
as it does, the top Party apparatus must 
constantly work at the problem of decreas- 
ing and disguising the cleavage between its 
own dictatorial top and the rest of Soviet 
society. One sees this last at work in the 
practice of announcing new government 
loans or the call for increased work tempos 
as originating “‘because of the demand of 
the workers in the Kirov [or other well- 
known] Plant.” 


C. AGGREGATIVE DEVICES IN SOVIET SOCIETY 


The following aggregative devices are 
systematically used: 

1. Insistence in speeches, etc., on the 
solidarity of the people as a fact. For in- 
stance, Stalin declared in a speech on No- 
vember 6, 1943: ““The friendship among the 
peoples of our country has stood the test of 
all the hardships and trials of the war and 
has been still further cemented... .-. The 
Red Army’s rear is more stable and reliable 
than that of any other army in the world.” 

2. Use of solidarity slogans such as 
“‘workers’ state,” “building socialism,” 
“classless society,” “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” etc., and a policy of stressing the 
superiority of each new Soviet achievement 
and the inferiority of capitalist institutions 
and achievements. One conspicuous excep- 
tion to this last is the use of American in- 
dustrial output norms as deliberate spurs 
to socialist effort since 1928, on the theory 
that Soviet achievement must surpass all 
capitalist norms. 

3. Emphasis on top leaders, especially 
Stalin, as the source of all good things and 
friend of everybody: the inscription inside 
the Moscow sports stadium, ‘Long live the 
leader of the Great Communist Party, the 
friend of the sportsman, Comrade Stalin”’; 
school children writing at the end of school 
compositions, ““Thanks to Comrade Stalin 
for our happy childhood”’; Stalin as master 
military-strategist; Stalin credited as author 
of successful policies and vociferously 
cheered in public meetings; etc. The habit- 
ual flamboyance of such references to Stalin 


is suggested by the following from A. Miko- 
yan’s speech to the Eighteenth Party Con- 
gress in 1939: “Stalin, like Lenin, is a leader 
of the highest stamp. He is a mountain 
eagle, fearless in struggle, boldly leading the 
Bolshevik Party and the Soviet people on- 
ward over paths untrod to the complete vic- 
tory of communism.” Americans should 
realize that for a variety of reasons, histori- 
cal and cultural, flamboyancy and reiterated 
propaganda do not irk the Soviet people as 
yet as much as we think they would irk us 
or as much as they will in time probably 
irk the Soviet people. And, of course, Soviet 
public opinion is not a simple solid chunk. 
Some shout, some keep still, and some pay 
little or no attention to the clamor about 
them. 

4. Use everywhere and on all occasions of 
pictures of Stalin, Lenin, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, three or four other leaders, all Com- 
munist party members. This is reminiscent 
of ikon worship. 

5. Use of quotations from Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin in the authoritative ipse dixit sense 
to confirm the rightness of Soviet policies. 
S. N. Harper says in his Civic Training in 
Soviet Russia, published in 1929, that “‘it is 
difficult to find a single important statement 
on any subject that does not contain a ref- 
erence to some statement by ‘Comrade 
Lenin.’ ” And just as in the 1920’s, accord- 
ing to Harper, “Leninism” gradually re- 
placed the word ‘‘Marxism,” so “Stalin- 
ism” and quotations from Stalin have now 
come to the fore. 

6. Deliberate cultivation of a modified 
form of nationalism in the thirties with war 
approaching: use of the term “for our Soviet 
Motherland,” resurrection of Peter the 
Great and czarist military heroes from obli- 
quy. Sir John Maynard says in The Russian 
Peasant and Other Studies that a school- 
teacher lost his post as recently as 1933 for 
giving attention to Generals Kutusov and 
Bagration and other czarist heroes in 
teaching Russian history. 

7. Copious use of medals for outstanding 
work, cultural achievements, and mother- 
hood, as well as military service. Through 
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the omnipresent eyes of the Party, leaders 
in every activity and in remote places are 
systematically observed and rewarded. 

8. Regular staging of spectacular cele- 
brations concurrently all over the Soviet 
Union on designated days—patriotic holi- 
days, Women’s Day, Youth Day, etc.— 
with every device of showmanship and mass 
attendance in line of march. The Party 
claims that marching in these demonstra- 
tions is entirely voluntary; for many it 
probably is, but I doubt if it is for all. This 
raises the question of the nature of ‘‘volun- 
tary action” in Soviet society. Before these 
holidays, official slogans for the occasion are 
approved and widely discussed in the press, 
and local leaders are coached in the roles 
they are to play. 

g. Contests (‘‘socialist competition,”’ etc.) 
play a very large part in Soviet life and un- 
doubtedly serve as an aggregative device in 
the same way, though more pervasively 
and intensively, that the annual state-wide 
basketball championship gives state con- 
sciousness and unity to Indiana each spring. 
This system of informal rivalry has been 
heavily institutionalized ever since the 
Ninth Party Congress, facing ‘“‘the incred- 
ible catastrophes of the public economy” 
in April, 1920, decided that “‘labor rivalry 
.... to increase the products of labor with- 
out infringing its solidarity .... should be- 
come the subject of careful organization.” 
Factories, brigades within factories, collec- 
tive farms, school classes—almost any 
group—may challenge another group doing 
similar work to socialist competition. These 
omnipresent contests give accent to living 
and undoubtedly drain off considerable ag- 
gression in friendly rivalry at the same time 
that they step up efficiency at needed points 
and instil habits of social activism. Above 
this grass-roots emulation an _ elaborate 
series of Republic and All-Union competi- 
tions is carried on among all manner of 
groups, including even such things as an 
All-Union Contest of Orchestra Conductors. 
The contests, prizes, exhibitions, publicity, 
trips to Moscow, and tours of the prov- 
inces accompanying these activities are 


sources of local pride and national soli- 
darity. 

10. Mass activities: volunteer subway 
building, road building, city reconstruction, 
etc., in free rest-day time; construction of 
projects like the Fergana Canal, an irriga- 
tion project in Uzbekistan, as a mass proj- 
ect in record time by collective farmers; 
the Stakhanovite movement and mass honor 
to Stakhanovites in factories and villages; 
an airplane bought for the army by a collec- 
tive farm; stock and implements sent by a 
collective farm in Siberia to a war-despoiled 
farm in the Ukraine. While there is by no 
means universal participation in such ac- 
tivities, Americans must be on their guard 
not to underrate the amount and intensity 
of voluntary mass enthusiasm and devotion 
in Soviet society. A wide band across the 
population undoubtedly feel real enthusiasm 
for “the building of socialism’ and take 
pride in it. Soviet society is paced by the 
young. In this last connection, note that 
61 per cent of the males fifteen to sixty-four 
were under age thirty-five in 1939, as against 
48 per cent in central and northern Europe; 
and, of the 1,569 delegates to the Ejight- 
eenth Party Congress in 1939, 49.5 per cent 
were thirty-five or younger, 81.5 per cent 
forty or younger, and 97 per cent fifty or 
younger. 

11. Active recognition of youth, reflect- 
ing the fact that in no other industrial so- 
ciety is there so slight a cleavage between 
adult world and children’s world. Soviet 
children grow up as “Soviet citizens,” and 
their environment constantly integrates 
them into the world of adult purposes. In 
the 1920’s they were deliberately en- 
couraged to become purposeful little adults. 
This pressure was relaxed about 1933, and 
the emphasis of the 1930’s was upon a richer 
childhood. The point to note here is that 
Soviet society neither despises nor fears 
childhood but welcomes it as a dynamic 
factor in society. 

12. Re-education by propaganda and 
participation: media of communication are 
closely controlled by the Party and carry a 
tremendous volume of propaganda. Under 
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such a barrage the people in a nation six 
thousand miles across are likely to lose their 
voice. To counteract this, an elaborate net- 
work of “local correspondents,” reported 
now to number around five million, is con- 
tinually developed by the press. Local peo- 
ple are invited to send in news stories—not 
about Ivanov’s pig being sick, but about lo- 
cal socialist competition, triumphs, and 
problems; the answers are carefully sifted, 
acknowledged, some are printed, those con- 
taining useful criticisms and suggestions 
are sent to the appropriate commissariat for 
attention, and the writers of usable letters 
are paid. 


Behind all the preceding policies is the 
aggregative effect of a whole nation’s work- 
ing at top speed on a co-ordinated public 
program for the progress of the whole na- 
tion. “Socialist construction” is no mere 
Chamber of Commerce slogan to Soviet 
people. It is no exaggeration to say that 
they tend to get caught up into the sense of 
“working for something bigger than one’s 
self.”” One must be on one’s guard in imply- 
ing “all Soviet people” in any such state- 
ment. Every population grades down in ac- 
tivism from a peak of constant super-activ- 
ism, through intermittent activism, to a 
band of citizens who do only the habitual or 
what they must. But the point is that Soviet 
society is organized to do big things in the 
public interest and to secure wide, active 
co-operation in doing these things, and it 
aims to enlist everybody and to find con- 
crete roles for everybody. In other words, 
there is a very positive structure for social 
aggregation. 


D. CONTROL DEVICES AGAINST CLEAVAGES 


Policies such as those discussed above re- 
quire coherence in objectives and strong, 
continuous controls. Soviet controls over 
cleavage tendencies are but part of the larger 
structure of social action by which the na- 
tion has been planning its way ahead out of 
its desperate predicaments. Western liberals 
are shocked by the openness and pervasive- 
ness of these controls and by the as yet rela- 
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tively primitive state of political democracy 
and personal liberties in the Soviet Union. 
Circumstances have forced the Soviet Union 
to stress objective results measured in terms 
of productive plant and output and social 
solidarity in action. Political and personal 
freedoms have had to take a secondary place 
on the agenda. 

The scope of Soviet controls is further re- 
vealed in the following: 

1. Living within an explicit, Party-con- 
trolled ideology that systematically and 
continuously both defines the line of ad- 
vance and expands or contracts to block 
emerging cleavages operates as a very posi- 
tive control. 

2. Likewise, a leadership apparatus that 
extends down as the working core of the 
most active members in every organized 
group on every level in the society, with 
constant intercommunication and swiftly 
available consultants and flying squads 
in emergencies, anticipates and controls 
cleavages. 

3. The very fact of pervasive organiza- 
tion itself, with each organization busy at a 
defined and co-ordinated task and no idle 
organizations tolerated, operates as a con- 
trol. Soviet organization is not sketchy but 
explicit and pervasive. The unattached per- 
son in Soviet society is not only likely to 
represent a net loss in the high-speed collec- 
tive effort to build socialism, but such per- 
sons are also possible focal points of disaffec- 
tion and cleavage. The goal of the Party is, 
therefore, to achieve as nearly as possible 
100 per cent organization and activism. 

4. The long tradition of underground op- 
position (even trade-union activity in czar- 
ist Russia had to take on a largely under- 
ground political emphasis) represents a dan- 
gerous cleavage problem and technique, 
for it provides a means of fighting commu- 
nism with communism’s own methods. The 
Party is acutely aware of this danger and 
controls it by ruthless suppression of any 
organized action that attempts to go for- 
ward without Party supervision—e.g., the 
non-Party members of even the Supreme 
Soviet, the top congress of the Soviet Union, 
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are not allowed to caucus; by allowing no 
opposition factions within the Party (since 
1927) or without; by identifying the Party 
with the state and flexibly interpreting 
offenses against the Party as treason against 
the state; and, at the level of the citizen, 
making it a treasonable offense to fail to re- 
port any action by anybody else that in any 
way may conceivably threaten the welfare 
of the state. Here is a source of more scar 
tissue and potential cleavage, since popular 
snooping and mutual suspicion reportedly 
rise to a high pitch at times like those follow- 
ing the Kirov murder in 1934 and during 
the purges of 1936-38. The latent aggression 
in such a society appeared in the wild-fire of 
denunciations of neighbors in 1936-37, when 
collective farmers used reckless treason 
charges to oust fellow-members from their 
holdings, and the Party had publicly to call 
a peremptory halt on such private aggres- 
sions. 

5. American sociologists have much to 
learn from the fertility of Soviet control 
devices, for example, at the small local- 
group level such devices as comradely 
courts and wall newspapers. As control de- 
vices, these are intelligent and democratic. 
The real democracy in the Soviet Union ap- 
pears at the grass roots. The Party en- 
courages the airing of grievances. The aim 
is to make social control and socialist habit- 
building effective upon the person in the 
small group of his habitual associates and 
to use the full force of intimate public opin- 
ion to that end. Comradely courts are de- 
veloped in apartment blocks, offices, sepa- 
rate shops and shifts of factories and on col- 
lective farms; and in them an annually 
elected committee of one’s associates deals 
publicly as a group of colleagues with all 
manner of minor negligences, nuisances, and 
infractions. The aim is to catch cleavages 
between neighbors, fellow-workers, etc., in 
their incipiency, before they become angry 
problems. Wall newspapers, similarly dif- 
fused through places of living and working, 
do the same sort of thing more informally 
through an elected editorial committee. 
Everything is subject to abuse, but I be- 
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lieve such informal devices represent the 
living tissue of democratic social living. 

6. As Soviet society has struggled amid 
internal and external emergencies “‘to lift 
itself by its own boot straps,” the Party has 
sought to change the Russian from his tra- 
ditional passivity and hopelessness into a 
citizen bursting with self-respect and pride 
in his country’s achievements. When in 
1936 Bukharin, as editor of Javestia, wrote 
that Oblomovism—a term derived from a 
lie-abed character in czarist Russian lit- 
erature—was the most pronounced charac- 
teristic of the Russian in pre-Revolutionary 
times, he was attacked by Pravda, the Party 
paper, and forced to publish a retraction a 
week later. Re-education to the “new so- 
cialist way” and “Bolshevik tempos’’ are 
everywhere stressed, and swift controls 
head off any tendencies to backsliding in 
morale. 

The drive to build a modern industrial 
society on the shattered world of czarism 
has made life hard, and standards in general 
have been far below those of Western indus- 
trial nations. To prevent discouraging con- 
trasts, the Party has been strict in barring 
foreign travel to its citizens and preventing 
ingress of printed materials likely to point 
adverse contrasts. In the resulting in-turned 
world an extravagant institutional chauvin- 
ism has developed—the sort of “‘best in the 
world” psychology we Americans are noted 
for, only more so. This seems to me the 
temporary expression of exuberance and 
expediency rather than anything permanent 
and vicious. Wartime contacts with the 
Western world are already changing it. 

7. The use of publicity and public opin- 
ion as a control device has already been 
mentioned. The Soviet press is part of the 
machinery for getting things done in the di- 
rect process of ‘building socialism.” So, too, 
are trade-unions, law courts, the family, and 
all other institutions. Court trials are, when 
deemed desirable, made large propaganda 
affairs. The pages of the Soviet press feature 
day after day the play-by-play concerns in 
the grand strategy in which the Party calls 
the signals. 
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III. POSSIBLE CLEAVAGES AHEAD 


No society can expect permanently to 
obliterate within itself tendencies to cleav- 
age. Socialism is too often naively viewed 
as putting an end to institutional problems 
and “changing man” to a point where he 
ceases to be a very human being. A saner 
view accepts human foibles as inevitable 
under any form of society and such things 
as bureaucratic tendencies as inherent in all 
large social organizations. From this point 
of view the crucial test of Soviet socialism 
is not whether problems literally cease to 
exist or even whether the number of prob- 
lems becomes smaller; rather, the test is 
whether such a social system provides a 
more constructive stance for coping effec- 
tively and democratically with all the poten- 
tialities, both positive and negative, within 
men and their institutions. Following are 
some of the continuing cleavage tendencies 
that will bear watching in the Soviet Union: 

1. In addition to being socialist, Soviet 
society is a special kind of society, or phase 
of social development, in that it is engrossed 
in fighting its way around a dangerous cor- 
ner. Its immediate goals and psychology 
ever since 1917 have been those of an en- 
trapped army fighting its way out of en- 
circlement. Objectives have had to be stated 
in such stark terms as avoiding starvation, 
being able to provide shoes for naked feet, 
educating the mass of the people to reac and 
write, preventing a polyglot people in an 
area of nearly nine million square miles 
(nearly three times the area of the United 
States) from falling apart, and always hurry- 
ing against the day of outside military at- 
tack. Such a society is an emergency society. 
Under emergency conditions things are 
tolerated that become intolerable under less 
exigent circumstances; men may stand and 
fight as brothers in an emergency but drift 
apart when the emergency is over. This all 
raises the question of possible cleavages in a 
Soviet Russia at the next stage, in which there 
is a high level of production and comfort. 
Presumably popular standards of tolerance 
of, for instance, close controls and the pace 
of work will be different. The usual rejoinder 


to the above is that socialism is “changing 
man” and that the desires of men will as 
time passes be molded more and more to 
socialist aims. In this respect Russian social- 
ism is one of the great behavioral experi- 
ments of history. There are limits to the 
length of time that men can be kept at the 
utmost stretch of energy, as they have so 
largely been in the Soviet Union since 1928. 
Comfort and relaxation are as truly part of 
life as leaping activity. Presumably, new 
goals will always open ahead of achieve- 
ment; but Soviet society in 1975 will be a 
society of persons aware of vastly greater 
alternatives of personal and social differ- 
entiation and presumably far less easily 
subject to manipulation in terms of gross 
common survival values. Advancing social- 
ism should mean less of a “‘mass society,” 
and this opens up endless possibilities of new 
cleavage. 

2. “Class” is a far less simple phenome- 
non than the classical socialist theory as- 
sumed. It is not a dragon to be slain once 
and for all time by a revolution, but a per- 
ennial manifestation of the energy and 
power drives of men of different capacities. 
The Soviet Union tried to play down indi- 
vidual biological differences, but since 1931 
it has increasingly had to recognize them 
and to reward them. It is said in the Soviet 
Union that there can be no classes where 
there are no capitalists. Yet power persists 
in the hands of a relatively small group and 
their followers, and this power controls 
Soviet society; and the structure of that 
power is not primarily democratic, though 
the Party is open-ended at the bottom to all 
who accept its policies and are ready to 
work hard. The revolutionary effort to be- 
little special techniques in favor of the com- 
mon skills has given way before the demands 
for giant technology and management; and 
managers, technicians, scientists, and ex- 
perts have again emerged as uncommon men 
paid uncommon incomes in salaries-plus- 
perquisites and having uncommon power. 
And amount of income as an incentive has 
played a large part in Soviet life since 1931. 
I am not one of those who jeer at Soviet 
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society as having lost its classless ideal in 
a new and hypocritical class-stratified soci- 
ety. I do not believe that the lunge for so- 
cialism inaugurated by the Revolution is 
by any means over; quite the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union, including the 
Party, is proud of its achievements precisely 
because these are socialist achievements. 
Nor do I believe that the hard-working 
Kremlin group are either knaves or unaware 
of the spawning problems in Soviet life. But 
I believe that the horizontal cleavages in 
Soviet society along lines of power, money, 
and opportunity represent a problem that 
will have to be coped with constantly if 
democratic socialism is to be achieved. 
Socialist public ownership of the means of 
production provides an advantageous stance 
for coping with the tendency of differential 
advantage to harden into class, but it does 
not put an end to that tendency. 

3. The rural-urban cleft in Russian tra- 
dition and Soviet life is not obliterated. 
State farms—tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of acres worked by a rural “‘pro- 
letariat” living in workers’ flats in agricul- 
tural proletarian cities—did not “go.’’ The 
collective farm is frankly a compromise. 
Party representation is weaker in agricul- 
ture than in the cities. Party—that is, large- 
ly urban—control over the collectives is 
maintained by depriving the farmers of the 
material means of production by concentrat- 
ing ownership and control over mechanized 
equipment in government-owned Party- 
dominated district machine-tractor stations. 
Constant intelligent efforts are made by the 
Party to bridge the gap between the urban 
and rural worlds through encouraging re- 
ciprocal personal and social ties and by an 
active policy of bringing the advantages of 
city life to the farm. And returning Red 
Army men, trained in mechanized skills and 
bringing the point of view and vast new 
optimism of the whole Union back to the 
village, will help to cement the two halves 
of the nation. But they remain two ways of 
life, and in the balancing of the give-and- 
take between the two there will remain a 
permanent threat to unity. 


4. The emergence of the Red Army as an 
idolized group presents a possible source of 
cleavage. Will war-weary veterans wearing 
hero’s medals or officer’s rank drop quietly 
back into the socialist routines of village 
and factory under Party dictation and pick 
up the burdens of endless ‘‘socialist compe- 
tition’? The Army apparently fought off the 
efforts of the Party to control its decisions 
in the field through political commissars 
with veto power. The Party has had to join 
the Army largely on the latter’s terms in or- 
der to participate in the Army’s prestige. 
Hasty mass recruitment to the Party from 
the Army has meant a vast dilution of the 
Party with new blood. Such a situation pre- 
sents the possibility that officer corps and 
veterans may want to make their own deci- 
sions as to the future of the Party, the So- 
viet Union, and its institutions. 

This is probably a characteristic case in 
which the American sociologist should be 
cautious not to generalize too far from famil- 
lar expectations concerning our own veter- 
ans. Three outstanding differences between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. in this 
respect are, first, that the Party in Russia 
is an experienced and powerful “organ for 
thinking ahead’’: not only has it foreseen the 
veteran situation in considerable detail but 
it undoubtedly had plans ready well in ad- 
vance for all foreseeable eventualities— 
and constructive plans that will use the 
pride and status of discharged Red Army 
men rather than merely seek to block their 
moves.’ A second factor making against 
serious Cleavage between Party and veterans 
or civilians and veterans is that the war has 
proved a colossal vindication of Stalin’s 
and the Communist party’s leadership and 
of the strength of the new Soviet state. No- 
body doubts that the Red Army man knew 
why he was fighting this war better than did 


SIt is characteristic of the Party’s “thinking 
ahead” that as early as 1930 new machinery began 
to be installed on the floors of factories in such re- 
movable fashion that it could readily be evacuated; 
and by 1938 large envelopes were in the hands of 
factories and offices, marked: “Open upon invasion 
or declaration of war,”’ and these were supplemented 
later by additional envelopes of instructions. 
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the soldiers of Britain and far better than 
did our American soldiers. The third differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the Soviet civilian 
population has suffered and done without 
to a degree fantastically greater than our 
American population; and this reduces the 
gap between soldier and civilian war sacri- 
fices as the Red Army man is demobilized. 


The preceding pages have sought to ana- 
lyze as a fluid process the actions of Soviet 
society as regards its social cleavages. If the 
result is inconclusive, that is because the 
processes of a muscular, planning society are 
not static things like bricks but tendencies 
that are still going on and subject to change. 
One of the most marked aspects of Soviet 
policy has been the adaptability of its bro- 
ken-field running. If we American sociolo- 
gists are to learn from it, we must sustain 


the tension of waiting and watching it rather 
than yielding to the prevalent tendency to 
apply derogatory or laudatory epithets ad- 
dressed to partial aspects of its institutional 
life. It is my belief that, for those of us who 
are working at problems of structure and 
control in modern industrial society, the 
Soviet Union provides the most important 
cross-cultural material available. Because 
it is a society living increasingly by giant 
technology and yet ordering itself by an in- 
stitutional system that challenges our own 
in fundamental respects, it presents to us 
for study a going alternative-in-action to 
our own system. The emphasis over the last 
quarter-century on comparative cultural 
material from primitive societies is now 
overtopped by the crucial applicability of 
data on the Soviets. 
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THEMES AS DYNAMIC FORCES IN CULTURE’ 


MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


ABSTRACT 


In every culture are found a limited number of dynamic affirmations, called themes, which control be- 
havior or stimulate activity. The activities, prohibitions of activities, or references which result from the 
acceptance of a theme are its expressions. Such expressions may be formalized or unformalized. Limiting 
factors, often the existence of other opposed or circumscribing themes and their extensions, control the 
number, force, and variety of a theme’s expressions. The interplay of theme and countertheme is the key 
to the equilibrium achieved in a culture, and structure in culture is essentially their interrelation and balance. 


A study of any society, nonliterate or 
“modern.” ordinarily divides into familiar 
categories, such as political organization, 
economy, social life, religion, art, etc. Yet, 
in spite of the universality of human needs 
which this suggests and the historical con- 
nections between peoples of which we are 
aware, each culture, in specific respects and 
in its totality, is different from every other, 
both in content and in organization. 

We have, of course, ways of referring to 
the uniqueness of the individual culture. 
We speak of the “flavor,” the “feel,” the 
“spirit,” or the “genius” of a particular 
way of life. We may ascribe its peculiar 
characteristics to the “pattern” into which 
its elements have fallen or to a ‘“‘configura- 
tion” into which the behavior and thinking 
of its carriers fit. But this expressive vo- 
cabulary, though it has been useful and 
even at times illuminating, implies more 
than it actually reveals. To borrow terms 
and concepts from art, psychology, and 
philosophy may add flexibility and sparkle 
to the social scientist’s descriptive offer- 
ings, but it has its limitations for serious 
analytical work. 

Before the entrance of the United States 
into World War II, I began, with the help 
of two graduate students, to apply to a 
body of data a viewpoint, method, and vo- 
cabulary which had evolved out of my 
field-work experiences and my contacts 
with social scientists and their writings. 

* T am greatly indebted to Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, 
to Lieutenant Commander Alexander H. Leighton, 


and to Dr. Ruth Benedict for suggestions and criti- 
cisms, 


War has interrupted the work, but it may 
be timely in spite of its incompleteness to 
present briefly some of the concepts and 
definitions involved. 

It is the thesis of this paper that a limited 
number of dynamic affirmations, which I 
shall call themes, can. be identified in every 
culture and that the key to the character, 
structure, and direction of the specific cul- 
ture is to be sought in the nature, expres- 
sion, and interrelationship of these themes. 
So that the principal examples cited can be 
easily followed, I shall take them from a 
single volume—my Chiricahua Apache eth- 
nology.’ 

The term ‘“‘theme”’ is used here in a tech- 
nical sense to denote a postulate or position, 
declared or implied, and usually controlling 
behavior or stimulating activity, which is 
tacitly approved or openly promoted in a 
society.’ 


2An Apache Life-Way (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941). 


3“Theme” as here defined in some ways re- 
sembles the “‘value attitude’ of Talcott Parsons’ 
The Structure of Social Action and more particularly 
Kluckhohn’s “cultural configuration” as this con- 
cept has been developed in a series of recent articles. 
Dr. Kluckhohn restricts the term he employs to 
designate incentives to action of which the people 
concerned are not aware—a limitation which I do 
not impose on themes. Moreover, I believe that the 
word “configuration” implies a formal relationship 
between the expressions of a theme which I doubt 
actually exists. See Clyde Kluckhohn, “Patterning 
as Exemplified in Navaho Culture,” in Language, 
Culture, and Personality, ed. Leslie Spier (Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co., 1941), and “Covert 
Culture and Administrative Problems,” American 
Anthropologist, XLV, No. 2 (1943), 213-27. Cf. also 
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The nature of a theme may be illustrated 
by a concept that is far from being exclusive 
to Chiricahua Apache society, namely, that 
men are physically, mentally, and morally 
superior to women. Hints that this is, in- 
deed, a theme of the culture are found in 
more than one aspect of Chiricahua thought 
and behavior. Even predictions concerning 
an unborn child are guided by this theme, 
for, if a fetus “‘has lots of life,” it is assumed 
that the child will be a boy. The value given 
to prenatal movement derives from the fact 
that, in this society, success depends largely 
on activity and participation. There are 
many other clues. Chiricahua women are 
charged with being more excitable and un- 
stable than men and more likely to say or 
to do things that cause domestic or inter- 
family strife. They also are credited with 
less will-power than men and are said to be 
more easily ‘‘tempted,” in regard both to 
sorcery and to irregular sexual conduct. It 
must be remembered that this is not the 
judgment of the men only but an appraisal 
which the Chiricahua women accept and 
help to perpetuate. 

There are constant reminders of the same 
theme in political life and in social forms. 
The tribal leaders are all men, and all posts 
of importance are formally assumed by men. 
In council it is ordinarily the oldest active 
male who speaks for the extended family. In 
social etiquette the same deference to men 
is evident. Men must be allowed to precede 
women along paths. At feasts a special place 
is arranged for the men; the women eat 
wherever they find a place. If guests are 
present, the male guests are served first and 
the women of the entertaining household 
last of all. 

In ceremonial life, too, women suffer 
some restrictions. For instance, they may 
not use the sweat lodge or impersonate im- 
portant supernaturals called “mountain 
spirits.” A menstruating woman is particu- 


Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelly, “The Con- 
cept of Culture,” in The Science of Man in the World 
Crisis, ed. Ralph Linton (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), pp. 78-106. 
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larly dangerous. Her condition may en- 
danger the health of men with whom she 
comes in contact at this time and may even 
“spoil” good male horses. While the thought- 
less act of individual men can bring misfor- 
tune, males are not contaminating because 
of sex-linked natural functions. 

Even recreation is not free from the in- 
fluence of this theme. Thus, women are not 
expected to sing social dance songs, and the 
grounds of the hoop-and-pole game, where 
men gather daily, are strictly forbidden to 
women under the supernatural sanction of 
blindness. Women have no comparable 
sanctuary. 

All these translations of a theme into con- 
duct or belief I call its expressions, a term by 
which is designated the activities, prohibi- 
tion of activities, or references which result 
from the acceptance or affirmation of a 
theme in a society. The expressions of a 
theme, of course, aid us in discovering it. 

Expressions of a theme are not all of one 
piece. The quest for “‘long life” is an impor- 
tant Chiricahua Apache concern and theme. 
During the girl’s puberty rite, in keeping 
with this theme, the adolescent always walks 
through a “‘life-trail” of pollen footprints. 
There is no room for latitude or judgment in 
regard to the time of occurrence or the 
manner of performance of this act. At pu- 
berty every girl must pass through this rite, 
and this element is deemed essential to the 
completion of the ceremony. Its omission 
could not be rationalized in terms of the 
personalities involved or modified by spe- 
cial circumstances. Such a conventionalized 
and ordered response I name a formalized 
expression of a theme. This term refers to 
activities, prohibitions of activity, or refer- 
ences which have become fixed in time or 
place and to which everyone to whom they 
apply must respond without significant 
variation. 

In contrast to this type of expression 
stands the variety which has the force of a 
more general guide to conduct rather than 
that of an undeviating rule. The Chiricahua 
woman, for example, is expected to be re- 
tiring and deferential in the presence of men 
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and to allow them to make the first friefidly 
overtures in speech or action. But what is 
considered becomingly modest in a woman 
is likely to depend on the ages of the persons 
involved, on whether the man and woman 
or their families are well acquainted, on the 
distance separating the two families, and on 
a number of other intrusive factors. The 
actual expression of the theme, consequent- 
ly, becomes a function of a web of elements 
and therefore cannot be agreed on in ad- 
vance. What is really expected of the woman 
is that she meet any novel or unexpected 
situation in which men are involved in the 
spirit of the theme. As far as specific be- 
havior is concerned, she is allowed various 
solutions compatible with a socially ac- 
cepted standard of conduct. Such fulfil- 
ments of a theme, which test the resource- 
fulness, ingenuity, and originality of those 
who devise them, I term unformalized ex- 
pressions. These are the expressions of a 
theme whose precise character, time, or 
place are not carefully defined by the cul- 
ture. 

Expressions of a theme can be analyzed 
from still another direction. When the man 
always precedes the woman in walking or 
in eating, it is not difficult to establish the 
concept of superordination-subordination 
which is involved. Expressions such as 
these, which are so directly and obviously 
related to the theme, may be considered 
primary expressions. It may require more 
inquiry and more familiarity with the cul- 
ture than is necessary for the recognition of 
primary themes to discover that excessive 
movement of a fetus during gestation is in- 
terpreted to mean that a male child is about 
to be born. Here the movement or activity 
stands for the male principle. Such substi- 
tutive realizations of a theme we may call 
symbolic expressions. These may be defined 
as substances, gestures, ideas, or figures of 
speech not necessarily logically related to 
themes but which have become recognized 
vehicles for their representation. Symbolic 
expressions may also be formalized or un- 
formalized and may be of a material or a 
nonmaterial nature. Thus the “trail of pol- 


len” of the girl’s puberty rite is a formalized, 
symbolic, nonmaterial expression of the 
theme of the importance of long life. 

As this suggests, the terms “formalized,” 
“unformalized,” “primary,” “symbolic,” 
“material,” and “nonmaterial” are co-ordi- 
nate concepts. Thus a formalized expression 
can also be primary and material, symbolic 
and nonmaterial, symbolic and material, 
primary and nonmaterial, etc. There is no 
rank order involved; none of these concepts 
takes precedence over any other, as far as 
I can see. If there is any particular correla- 
tion or tendency to nexus, it is, for obvious 
reasons, between symbolic and nonmaterial 
expressions. 

But to identify a theme is not to evaluate 
it. How is the importance of a theme to the 
culture to be measured and its place in com- 
parison with other themes to be gauged? 

One approach to this problem—the sim- 
plest and crudest because it avoids qualita- 
tive considerations—is to count the number 
of expressions of a theme. In general, a 
theme which is expressed many times in a 
culture, especially in a variety of contexts, 
is likely to be more fundamental and to 
exert more influence than one which is ex- 
pressed infrequently. In fact, to be consid- 
ered a valid theme in the sense in which the 
term has been defined here, an interest must 
be expressed quite a few times in the cul- 
tural round. In the study of Jicarilla Apache 
culture, for example, I have been interested 
in a theme which I tentatively call “the af- 
firmation of the family chain of responsibili- 
ty.” As a result of the workings of this 
theme, family members share responsibility 
for what happens to each other and believe 
that their actions influence the outcome of 
the ventures of close kin. Thus the behavior 
of the father and mother before the birth of 
a child determines many of his characteris- 
tics. The fortunes of the Jicarilla hunter, 
raider, and warrior are thought to fluctuate 
in accordance with the conduct at home of 
family representatives, who obey many re- 
strictions while the men are engaged in these 
missions. The expressions of this theme are 
many and varied in Jicarilla society. But in 
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Chiricahua Apache culture there are only 
one or two usages which are vaguely remi- 
niscent of the Jicarilla development. And 
these are so few in number and so lightly 
considered that it would be obviously im- 
proper to treat them as expressions of a 
Chiricahua theme. 

Even the task of determining the number 
of expressions of a theme which pervade a 
culture may not be as easy as it at first 
seems. Formalized expressions, because of 
the regularity or inevitability of their ap- 
pearance, are relatively simple to note; a 
full outline of the traditional aspects of a 
culture usually throws most of them into re- 
lief. Where a culture tends to emphasize tra- 
dition and prescribes the details of behavior 
and etiquette for many occasions, the search 
for formalized expressions of a theme is-ike= 
ly to be most rewarding. But for the identifi- 
cation of unformalized expressions of a 
theme, close observation, accounts of per- 
sonal experiences, and autobiographical ma- 
terials must be utilized in addition. Also it 
requires a better acquaintance with the cul- 
ture to interpret symbolic expressions cor- 
rectly than it does to recognize the deriva- 
tion of the more explicit primary expres- 
sions. Moreover, nonmaterial expressions 
are generally more elusive than material 
evidences of a theme. 

Another rough indication of the impor- 
tance of a theme is the degree to which a 
group shows concern when its terms are vio- 
lated. The intensity of the reaction and the 
character of the sanctions invoked are sig- 
nificant clues. 

In assessing the position of a theme in a 
given culture, it is also well to determine in 
how many facets of the total system of ideas 
and practices it appears. The theme of male 
dominance is not by any means the most 
striking or important affirmation of its kind 
in Chiricahua culture. Yet it is represented 
in more than one branch of tribal thought 
and endeavor. We have already cited evi- 
dence to show that a woman has certain 
religious disabilities in Chiricahua society. 
In addition, it is considered wrong, because 
of her greater “weakness,”’ for a woman to 


accompany a man on the hunt. Even to 
bring a woven basket, the symbol of wom- 
an’s handiwork, on the hunt will result in 
bad luck. So at least two large “compart- 
ments” of Chiricahua culture—economic 
and ritualistic—are marked by expressions 
of this theme. 

But more important than anything else. 
in judging the place of a theme in the cul- 
tural whole is the recognition of the re- 
straints which exist to its extreme and un- 
impeded expression. These are the limiting 
factors, the circumstances (often the exist- 
ence of other opposed or circumscribing 
themes and their extensions) which control 
the number, force, and variety of a theme’s 
expressions. Unless I am mistaken, the con- 
cept of limiting factors is the key to the un- 
derstanding of the integration or equilibri- 
um that is achieved or approximated in the 
structure of most cultures. 

The pertinence of these guides to the 
evaluation of a theme can best be illustrated 
by applying them. Is the doctrine of male 
superiority a dominant and overshadowing 
tenet of Chiricahua society? Is the Chiri- 
cahua woman a virtual slave to man in this 
culture and may man play the bully with 
impunity? In terms of the criteria which 
have been introduced, I believe it can be 
established that the superiority attributed 
to men is comparatively slight, that the dis- 
abilities of women are minor, and that wom- 
en are relatively well treated and protected 
in this setting. 

In the first place, there actually are not 
a very large number of expressions of the 
theme of male dominance and female in- 
feriority. I have mentioned all of them that 
I can find or that I can recall. Moreover, 
those expressions of the theme that do exist 
are not too important in context. Women 
may not use the sweat lodge, but the sweat 
lodge is not a particularly vital element of 
Chiricahua ceremonialism. Again, a woman 
may not impersonate the mountain spirits, 
that is, she may not act as a masked dancer. 
Yet she may seek and obtain supernatural 
power on a plane of equality with men and 
accordingly may become a powerful shaman 
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—something much more fundamental to the 
ritual life. To turn to the economy, women 
should not accompany men on the hunt. 
But this is hardly a serious penalty, for the 
division of labor has left women many es- 
sential and esteemed tasks to perform. 

Further, the sanctions against violating 
the spirit or the letter of this theme are not 
very drastic. If a woman walks too near the 
grounds of the hoop-and-pole game, the men 
stop their play and stand with poles erect 
until she is out of sight. Her punishment, if 
she has watched the game, is left to the su- 
pernaturals. A woman who is brash in her 
contacts with men or who usurps her hus- 
band’s place in council or in dealings with 
her neighbors invites ridicule and perhaps 
a certain amount of ostracism. But nothing 
more severe is done to her. In short, Chiri- 
cahua women do labor under some handi- 
caps and disqualifications, but these are not 
too serious or overrestrictive. 

When we examine the limiting factors 
which prevent the theme of male dominance 
from becoming too powerful, the structural 
reasons for the mildness of the expressions 
of the theme become apparent. 

To begin with, residence after marriage 
among the Chiricahua is matrilocal. The 
husband comes to live at the encampment 
of his bride’s family and by his presence and 
his labor makes good the loss sustained when 
a young man of this family weds and moves 
away. The Chiricahua husband is expected 
to work for his parents-in-law, and out of 
respect he avoids or “‘hides from” them. Ob- 
viously, he cannot abuse his wife without in- 
viting retaliation from affinal kin to whom 
he owes obedience and deference. The Chiri- 
cahua woman remains with or near her 
closest relatives all her life. She is protected 
by them before marriage, she stays among 
them after marriage, and if she should be 
widowed or if her marriage should end in 
divorce, they continue to offer her a haven. 

Also, because men leave the paternal en- 
campment at marriage while girls attract 
strong sons-in-law to provide for the older 
relatives, girls are quite as welcome as boys 
in the Chiricahua household. There is no 


tendency to female infanticide. The girl’s 
puberty rite, which marks a girl’s approach 
to marriageable age, is an occasion of public 
rejoicing. Tribesmen come from all over the 
surrounding region to congratulate the 
family on having reared their daughter to 
maturity. 

Nor is the woman at great disadvantage 
in economic activities. Chiricahua food 
economy is based on hunting and gathering 
techniques. The wild plants which the wom- 
an gathers and prepares are a source of food 
rivaling the products of the hunt in impor- 
tance. Any restrictions which would serious- 
ly limit. the mobility of the woman or would 
interfere with her ability to carry out her 
part of the food quest would strike at the 
very subsistence of the group. 

Because of the highly mobile life and the 
extreme fear of the dead or their possessions, 
property was exclusively personal among 
the Chiricahua and was destroyed at the 
death of the owner. Since women made and 
used quite as many objects as men, their 
list of possessions was just as long. As a re- 
sult of the destruction of all the individual’s 
property at death, there was no way for 
men as a group to accumulate more wealth 
than did women. 

Without multiplying examples, it is not 
difficult to see that the theme of male su- 
periority and female subordination could 
never become a pre-eminent note of Chiri- 
cahua culture unless decided shifts occurred 
in other aspects of the culture as well. It is 
apparent that the Chiricahua conception of 
the place of women and of the proper be- 
havior of women in relation to men crosses 
other themes and expressions of themes, and 
these act as limiting factors and moderating 
influences. 

“Such a view of the interplay of theme and 
countertheme has important implications for 
social theory. It is probable that much of 
what we have loosely called “structure” in 
culture is essentially the interrelation and 
balance of themes. Also this analysis of the 
nature of themes offers a clue to the un- 
formulated but real dissatisfaction of social 
scientists with writers who present ex- 
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treme aspects of “‘exotic’’ cultures as typical, 
and who arrive at a caricature of a culture 
because they overemphasize unusual themes 
and pay far too little attention to the limit- 
ing factors which provide equilibrium._— 

Moreover, the approach points to the 
essential weakness in the theoretical views of 
social anthropologists and sociologists who 
limit inquiry into the nature of the structure 
of culture to the study of the realm of social 
organization. Even from the few examples 
given above it should be clear that themes 
important to the structure and ordering of a 
society are not delimited by kinship or its 
extensions. Familial structure is not more 
important by definition than, say, religious 
structure, and both of these respond to the 
more comprehensive system of themes. 
Structure is not something to be abstracted 
from one aspect of a culture. Rather it is the 
organization of fundamental ideas and their 
derivatives revealed by empirical study of 
actual behavior. 

In order to illustrate how the expressions 
of a theme are distributed throughout the 
various fields of interest and how the limiting 
factors operate, it may be well to examine a 
theme of Chiricahua Apache culture which 
can be summed up in these words: “Long 
life and old age are important goals.”’ 

The desire for long life is common to 
much of humanity, of course, and not in- 
frequently we of Western culture offer a 
toast to a friend’s longevity and health. For 
the Apache, however, long life is not a vague 
desideratum but a condition to be achieved 
by the incessant manipulation of super- 
natural power and the unflagging efforts of 
men. It is an end-product of constant striv- 
ings, punctuated by a number of definite 
steps. 

The process begins as soon as the Chirica- 
hua child is born. Shortly after delivery, the 
umbilical cord and the afterbirth are placed 
in a young tree, so that the life and growth 
of the child may parallel that of a natural 
object which ordinarily reaches a great age. 
Later, when the child wears his first moc- 
casins, he is led through four footprints out- 
lined in pollen, a symbol of the path of long 


life. Not long afterward a spring hair-cut- 
ting ceremony is performed for the child, a 
rite that is in large part a prayer for his con- 
tinued health and longevity. Parents are 
especially pleased when an old person whom 
they have befriended blesses their child, for 
the youngster is then likely to live to the 
age of the one who voices the blessing. Also, 
it is fortunate to have an old person conduct 
a ceremony over a child; the child is then 
likely to attain a like age. 

The girl’s puberty rite serves as a focus 
for many expressions of the theme. If a girl 
does not undergo a puberty rite, she is 
doomed to a short life. The priest of the 
puberty rite always prays earnestly for the 
long life of the adolescent, and his reputa- 
tion depends in good measure on the con- 
tinued existence and health of the girls for 
whom he has “sung.” At one point in the 
rite, the girl’s body is rubbed and massaged 
in order “‘to straighten out her life and make 
it long.’’ To be assured of old age, she walks 
through a trail of pollen footprints and runs 
to the east along a symbolic trail of long life. 
Needless to say, nearly every song and 
prayer of the puberty rite mentions long life, 
and old women who are present burst into a 
call of reverent applause when the word for 
“long life’ is uttered. The fire poker used by 
the ceremonialist during the rite is termed 
the “age stick” and represents the cane on 
which the girl will lean when she has at- 
tained old age. Allusion is made to the “age 
stick” in many of the songs, and one of the 
most important of the songs has the “age 
stick” for its title and subject. In fact, the 
song cycle offers safeguards for every stage 
and condition of life and is considered a 
means by which a girl can be brought with- 
out mishap to old age. 

There are other indications of the quest 
for old age. A first cigarette is rolled for a 
youth by an old person, so that the smoker 
may reach the age of the one who has act- 
ed for him. One of the central anxieties of 
the Apache is that witches and ghosts are 
trying to shorten their lives. Existence is 
conceived of as a struggle for long life, with 
good men and. beneficent supernatural pow- 
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er on one side and witches, ghosts, and evil 
power on the other. So frequent are refer- 
ences to old age and long life that mere chil- 
dren respond to the theme as an ideal and a 
goal: I have a record of a child of eight who 
dreamed that the supernaturals had prom- 
ised him long life! 

Quite naturally, the great importance 
attributed to old age as such has resulted in 
deference to those who have attained it. An 
old person is respectfully permitted to open 
conversations and to take the initiative in 
greetings. The older person always takes the 
lead in embracing, the Apache form of greet- 
ing at a time of great emotional stress or 
when returning after a long absence. 

It may appear to some that such intense 
concern for long life and old age must result 
in a gerontocracy. We may well ask whether 
those who survive to old age are unchecked 
in their control of Chiricahua society. They 
are not. Again there are limiting factors 
which offset and moderate the workings of 


\ this particular theme. 


One theme which checks any tendency to 
the predominant influence of the aged is one 
which I call “validation by participation.” 
Chiricahua society is particularly congenial 
to activists. Wisdom and sagacity are 
valued, but they are subordinate to and 
must be linked with performance. A leader 
is one who actually commands in warfare or 
on raiding or hunting expeditions. When 
failing health or old age interferes with suc- 
cess, the leader yields to someone younger 
and better equipped. As long as a man is 
physically fit and active, age is an asset, for 
it denotes experience and wisdom in addi- 
tion to the other virtues. But when a leader 
can no longer keep pace with the strenuous 
young men, his years and his knowledge do 
not prevent his retirement. 

It is much the same in matters of cere- 
monial. The relationship between the sha- 
man and the supernatural power through 
which he works is an extremely close and 
personal one. The shaman draws the power’s 
attention to the rite and to the patient’s 
plight by prayer and song and then pleads 
with his power for help. He does not shrink 


from reminding his power of its past prom- 
ises to him or from threatening henceforth 
to ignore the power if it does not comply 
with his wishes. In dealing with his source of 
power, the shaman benefits by abundant 
self-confidence, a strong voice, and a rich 
vocabulary. Age often blurs this control 
and dissolves the relationship. “The older 
you get,” an informant has told me, “the 
weaker you become with your ceremony. 
Your mind is weak. Your praying is mixed 
up. You get the lines in the wrong order in 
the songs and prayers..... Your voice is 
feeble and you can’t sing as you used to. 
You can’t have a good vigorous talk with 
your power any more.”’ Thus, despite the 
theoretical prerogatives of age, the in- 
ability of a very old person to enter into 
ceremonial life with the former gusto may 
result in his gradual withdrawal from ritual 
life.4 

The theme that affirms the existence of 
sorcerers capable of causing trouble, sick- 
ness, and death also operates against un- 
qualified approbation for the aged. If all 
goes moderately well with the affairs of an 
elderly person and those associated with him, 
there will be no tendency to suspect him of 
sorcery. But if an individual lives on to a 
great age while young and seemingly healthy 
individuals inexplicably become ill and die 
around him, it may be rumored that this 
occurs because, when his turn to die ap- 
proaches, he bargains with evil power and 
“sacrifices” a younger victim in his stead. 
Such stories are especially likely to arise if 
the elderly person is aberrant or queer or if 
he has become crabbed or difficult with the 
years. Thus the respect owed to the aged is 
often tempered by the latent fear that the 
“long life” has been purchased at the cost 
of the lives of the innocent and young. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 
I consider a culture always to be in a perfect 

4It must be remembered, however, that ordi- 
narily the tendency is for the old to be eliminated 
from raiding and from those activities which demand 
physical exertion before they lose prestige as cere- 
monialists. An old person who retains his memory 


and commanding way in the performance of ritual 
may function as a shaman until the end of his life. 
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state of equilibrium as a result of the bal- 
ancing of themes and that I do not take 
cognizance of the predominant role that any 
one theme may occasionally play. Although 
I believe that some kind of equilibrium in 
the structure of a culture must prevail un- 
less there is to be total chaos, I am well 
aware that there are instances where no 
adequate restraints upon an emergent theme 
exist or are created. There are periods when 
the system of equilibrium is in flux. There 
are times when a theme, because of changes 
which weaken or remove the ordinary limit- 
ing factors, becomes abnormally influential. 
These conditions can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to a single Chiricahua theme. 

Even before the historical period, one 
of the most poorly adjusted areas in the 
structure of Chiricahua culture was that 
which dealt with sorcery. Around this con- 
cept were organized some of the most seri- 
ous tensions and anxieties of the culture. 
A Chiricahua usually relied upon his kin to 
defend him against injustice. But witch- 
craft was so horrible a subject that no one, 
it was said, would prefer accusations of 
witchcraft unless he were “‘sure.”’ And, since 
witches were reputed to make a specialty of 
victimizing their own relatives, the kin of 
the accused had reason to treat the charges 
with some respect. Then, too, witches were 
usually identified in ceremonies by shamans. 
To refuse to heed the message was to fly in 
the face of religion. Moreover, to defend a 
witch was most unprofitable and danger- 
ous, for, on the theory that witches defend 
one another, it placed the advocate under 
suspicion for the same offense. As a result of 
all this, the principal barrier to the un- 
healthy growth of the witchcraft theme was 
a sense of proportion and a general state of 
good will among the Chiricahua themselves. 
As long as reverses were overbalanced by 
successes and a sense of security prevailed, 
morbid preoccupation with ideas of witch- 
craft did not menace the welfare of the 
tribe. 

With the coming of the white man and 
the beginning of the Indian wars, the situa- 
tion changed drastically. The tribe was 
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plunged into a series of conflicts and suf- 
fered an enormous number of casualties. The 
tribal territories were lost. During this peri- 
od the group was decimated by epidemics. 
Because of the frustrations, the uncertain- 
ties, and the pressures, factionalism flour- 
ished. In keeping with the religious pattern, 
shamans sought explanations for the mis- 
fortunes and found them in the usual rev- 
elations concerning the activities of sorcer- 
ers. Charges and countercharges increased. 
Murders, executions, and retaliations were 
common, and feuds raged. The furor over 
witchcraft threatened for a time to complete 
what the white man’s weapons and diseases 
had begun. 


— 
Thus a study of the themes in culture 


can often illuminate the history of the cul- 
tural dynamic. It can also offer clues to the 
direction of the cultural dynamic and to 
problems of acculturation. Another com- 
parison between Chiricahua Apache and 
Jicarilla Apache practices will perhaps 
make this clear. 

According to the major religious theme in 
Chiricahua culture, the universe is pervaded 
by supernatural power accessible to any man 
or woman who earnestly wishes to become a 
shaman and “to know something to live 
by.” On the other hand, the Jicarilla Apache 
in their religious thinking emphasize tradi- 
tional or “long-life” ceremonies. These are 
not the result of an individual power quest 
but were supposedly taught by the super- 
naturals in the early days of mankind. Con- 
sequently, they should be continued with- 
out change or personal interpretation by 
successive generations of practitioners who 
learn them by rote. 

The shamanistic Chiricahua religious 
round, because it rests on personal experi- 
ences, is flexible and adaptive. Christianity 
can be accepted, for instance, as simply an- 
other “power,” with Jesus as its source. As a 
result of the adjustments and rationaliza- 
tions which its themal form has permitted it 
to take, Chiricahua ritual life has retained 
its vitality to a remarkable degree. 

The Jicarilla Apache have been more 
isolated than the Chiricahua and less subject 
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to the white man’s influence. A reasonable 
guess would be that aboriginal Jicarilla re- 
ligious practices are better preserved than 
are those of the Chiricahua. Yet, because of 
the insistence on a faithful reproduction of 
former observances, when proper materials 
are lacking or when conditions are not satis- 
factory, discouragement mounts and Jicaril- 
la ritual life deteriorates. Consequently, in- 
stead of substitution or realistic compromise 
there is a greater loss of content and detail 
in Jicarilla than in Chiricahua culture. Ac- 
cording to Jicarilla legend, to give an illus- 
tration, the long, flowing hair of the mem- 
bers of a certain dance group symbolizes the 
clouds and the rain. The tale threatens the 
tribe with drought and sorrow if anyone 
who has had his hair cut (unless ritually in 


childhood or for mourning) should perform 
this dance. This injunction is still honored in 
spite of altered conditions. Because the 
Jicarilla boys were forced to have their hair 
cropped when they were sent to schools, the 
great ceremony in which such dancers ap- 
pear has not taken place for many years and 
may never again be presented. 

This paper represents a very short ex- 
cursion into the vast domain of structural 
analysis and cultural dynamics. It is meant 
to be suggestive rather than exhaustive and 
provocative rather than definitive. Yet it 
does seek to explore concepts in which the 
social scientist is becoming increasingly 
interested. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SECT IN CANADIAN POLITICS 


S. D. CLARK 


ABSTRACT 


It has been assumed that the evangelical churches in Canada have supported liberal principles of gov- 
ernment. If the political activities of the Baptists in Nova Scotia, the Methodists in Upper Canada, and 
the followers of William Aberhart in Alberta are examined, it will be found that, while a number of condi- 
tions favored their alignment with radical political forces, other circumstances favored their alignment with 
conservative forces. Opportunism determined their political affiliations. The explanation for this lies in the 
development of these churches from religious sects. The sect, forced into politics, lacked a political philoso- 
phy. The real contribution to liberal principles of government must be sought in the peculiar role of the 


religious sect itself. 


This paper is concerned with the part 
played by evangelistic religious movements 
in Canadian politics and, more particularly, 
with their influence upon the development 
of liberal political thought in the country. 
It has been assumed by most students of 
Canadian church history that the evange- 
listic religious movements, through the sup- 
port of radical programs of political reform, 
have made substantial contributions to lib- 
eral thought. This paper contends that such 
a view has been based upon a superficial 
examination of the facts. While it is true 
that the evangelical churches have at times 
lent support to the cause of political radical- 
ism, it is questionable whether such support 
has been nearly as significant as supposed in 
revealing their political thinking. It is ar- 
gued here that the political activities of the 
evangelical churches have not grown out of 
a deeply imbedded political philosophy and 
that the real contribution to the develop- 
ment of liberal principles of government 
must be sought not in their activities but 
rather in the peculiar role of. the religious 
sect out of which the evangelical churches 
had developed. Discussion of the part 
played by evangelistic religious movements 
in politics compels consideration of the po- 
litical influence of the sect as well as the 
church. 

For the purposes of this paper, it seems 
best to confine the discussion to three evan- 
gelical groups which have played an impor- 
tant role in Canadian politics: the Baptists 
in Nova Scotia, the Methodists in Upper 


Canada (now the province of Ontario), and 
the followers of William Aberhart in Alber- 
ta. The contribution of these groups to the 
cause of political radicalism has been well 
recognized. 

In Nova Scotia the Baptists constituted a 
distinctive revolutionary force in religious 
and social life toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and early movements of 
political reform owed much to their indirect 
and direct support. Similarly, in Upper 
Canada, the Methodists, in the two decades 
of political turmoil after the war of 1812-14, 
strongly supported radical political move- 
ments in the country in opposition to the 
Family Compact; and the close working alli- 
ance which grew up between Egerton Ryer- 
son, the acknowledged leader of the Meth- 
odist church, and William Lyon Mackenzie, 
the leader of the Reform party, was indica- 
tive of the increasing active participation of 
Methodists in politics.? The radical political 
implications of the religious movement in 
Alberta founded by William Aberhart are 
obvious: the Social Credit party, with its 
sweeping program of monetary reform, grew 
directly out of Aberhart’s Prophetic Bible 
Institute. Here, very definitely, political re- 
volt was born out of a movement which had 
grown up on a religious foundation. 

A combination of forces led to this align- 
ment of the evangelical churches with radi- 


*E. M. Saunders, History of the Baptists of the 
Maritime Provinces (Halifax, 1902). 


2 Fred Landon, Western Ontario and the American 
Frontier (Toronto and New Haven, 1941). 
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cal movements in the country. In the first 
place, vested interests of denominationalism 
tended to produce such an alignment. The 
evangelical churches found themselves op- 
posed by the old, traditional churches close- 
ly associated with the state or with ruling 
parties in the state. The Baptists in Nova 
Scotia and the Methodists in Upper Canada 
were compelled to fight church establish- 
ment to secure the rights to which they felt 
themselves entitled as religious denomina- 
tions, and, in fighting church establishment, 
they inevitably found themselves fighting 
all the forces of special privilege and reac- 
tion in the country. Somewhat similarly, 
William Aberhart, in attacking the claims of 
the powerful and wealthy churches repre- 
sented in Alberta, many of them with strong 
creditor interests in the province, found 
himself launching out in an attack upon 
those business and political interests which 
largely supported, and in turn were sup- 
ported by, these churches. The evangelical 
church, the moment it became denomina- 
tionally conscious, very naturally cham- 
pioned the cause of religious freedom in one 
form or another, and such championship 
threw it on the side of political radicalism 
in the country. 

Strong social forces as well, however, 
tended to an identification of the evangelical 
churches with the cause of political radical- 
ism. Of these, regional-economic interests 
were by far the most important. Their effect 
was to strengthen greatly the tendencies 
deriving from denominational interests. 

The political affiliations of the evangelical 


churches were determined by the kind of 


area from which they drew their support. 
The established or traditional churches 
were the churches of the metropolis. Their 
most imposing houses of worship were locat- 
ed in the better residential sections of the 
larger centers of population; their most suc- 
cessful ministers occupied city pulpits. 
Within the state capital, in particular, their 
influence tended to be dominant. They gave 
expression to the interests of empire or na- 
tion. The evangelical churches, on the other 
hand, grew up as religious sects on the social 
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fringes of the community. Their emergence 
as new sects represented efforts of scattered 
or downtrodden folk, neglected by the tra- 
ditional churches, to develop a form of re- 
ligious fellowship on their own. It was in 
outlying areas of the country, or within 
working-class sections of the city, that sec- 
tarian activity flourished. 

Thus the separatism of the sect, its efforts 
to separate itself from the worldly society, 
became, within the evangelical church, 
closely related to political separatist move- 
ments in the hinterland or in marginal urban 
areas. The political reaction against the con- 
trol of the metropolis—the struggle to secure 
a greater measure of local political autono- 
my—found support in, and in turn support- 
ed, the isolationism of the religious sect. 
Rebellion in the backlands expressed itself 
usually in religious as well as in political 
form; few movements of political independ- 
ence in history have been unrelated to 
movements of religious schism. The attempt 
of Brigham Young in Utah to bring into 
being a theocratic state largely independent 
of the federal authority provides possibly 
the best example on this continent of the 
combination of sectarian religious and fron- 
tier political separatism,‘ but similar forces 
in Canada led to like forms of political and 
religious expression. 

The struggle of the Baptists in Nova 
Scotia in the late eighteenth century to se- 
cure an independent religious life was simply 
a part of the much larger struggle of the 
Nova Scotian out-settlements to resist the 
domination of Halifax and to free them- 
selves from the restrictions of the British 
colonial system. The collapse of Congrega- 
tionalism had followed upon the break of 
Nova Scotia from New England with the 
American Revolution, and the rise of the 
Newlight-Baptist movement represented an 
effort to strengthen the position of the out- 
settlements which had lost the support of 

3 Euclides de Cunha, Rebellion in the Backlands, 


trans. from Os Sertées, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Samuel Putnam (Chicago, 1944). 


4Nels Anderson, Desert. Saints: 
Frontier in Utah (Chicago, 1942). 
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the tie with New England. The aggressive 
separatism of the new religious sect was not 
unrelated to the efforts of the town meeting 
to control local village affairs, to the refusal 
of local magistrates to convict for offenses 
against unpopular Colonial laws, and, dur- 
ing the Revolution, to smuggling and tax 
evasion, and, after the Revolution, to the 
conflict between the assembly and the coun- 
cil and the growing demand for responsible 
government.5 

Similarly, the struggle of Methodism in 
Upper Canada became closely tied up with 
efforts of the backwoods farm communities 
to free themselves from the controls of cen- 
tralized land-granting, taxing, and road- 
building authorities. The chief strength of 
the traditional churches, and especially of 
the churches of England and Scotland, was 
in the larger towns and the provincial capi- 
tal. These churches represented the official 
classes of the community—the classes which 
had a stake in the imperial connection— 
but made no effective effort to serve the out- 
lying backwoods farm population. Political 
dissatisfactions of people who, because of 
their isolation had little voice in govern- 
ment, found expression in religious separat- 
ism. Methodism grew rapidly in outlying 
sections of the country and supported efforts 
to secure a greater measure of local inde- 
pendence and colonial autonomy.° 

The close relationship between frontier 
political and religious sectarian separatism 
can be seen even more clearly in Alberta in 
the religious-political movement led by 
Aberhart. Aberhart’s break with the tradi- 
tional organization of religion forced him 
into an isolationist position. Dominance of 
the national churches became closely asso- 
ciated in his eyes, and in the eyes of his fol- 
lowers, with the dominance of the large 


5J. B. Brebner, The Neutral Yankees of Nova 
Scotia (New York, 1937). See also S. D. Clark, The 
Social Development of Canada (Toronto, 1942); H. A. 
Innis, The Cod Fisheries: The History of an Interna- 
tional Economy (Toronto and New Haven, 1940). 


6G. W. Brown, “The Early Methodist Church 
and the Canadian Point of View,” Report of the Ca- 
nadian Historical Association, 1938. 


eastern cities and of the federal authority. 
On the other hand, the religious separatism 
of Aberhart’s new sect—its attempt to stand 
apart from the worldly society—became 
closely associated with the political separat- 
ism of such a frontier area as Alberta. It was 
not difficult for Aberhart to translate the 
religious exclusiveness of the Prophetic 
Bible Institute into a political exclusive- 
ness, once he became leader of the Social 
Credit party. The society of the elect found 
expression now in political terms. It was not 
without significance that some of the more 
prominent members of the Social Credit 
government belonged to the Mormon 
church in southern Alberta. The religious- 
political experiment in Alberta resembled 
very closely that tried much earlier in Utah; 
in both cases, religious separatism sought 
support in political separatism, and en- 
croachments of the federal authority were 
viewed as encroachments of the worldly 
society. 

Regional interests which found expres- 
sion in movements of religious and political 
separatism were closely related to economic 
interests. The society of the backlands or of 
the urban working-class area was a debtor 
society. The religious sect attracted the sup- 
port not only of the isolated but of the eco- 
nomically dispossessed. It provided a cheap 
religion in that it did not make heavy finan- 
cial demands for the support of elaborate 
places of worship and highly educated clergy- 
men. Furthermore, it provided, in the way 
of preaching appointments, occupational op- 
portunities for young men (and, in some 
cases, young women) without the means of 
securing the training necessary for a profes- 
sional career. It was the poor fishermen and 
farmers of Nova Scotia who largely com- 
prised the early following of the Baptist 
church. The debt-ridden farmers of the Up- 
per Canadian backwoods communities ral- 
lied about the banner of the Methodist itin- 
erant preachers. Aberhart secured his great- 
est support, both as a religious evangelist 
and as a political campaigner, in that area 
of Alberta stretching northeast from Cal- 
gary to the Saskatchewan border, the ap- 
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proximate center of which is the town of 
Hanna. It was here that the drought was 
most fully felt. 

The message of the religious evangelist as 
a result became easily translated into eco- 
nomic panaceas of various sorts. Magical 
remedies were seized upon to solve problems 
of the economic system just as patent medi- 
cines and the prescriptions of the medical 
quack are seized upon to deal with bodily 
ills, Monetary experiments, in particular, 
have tended to be closely related to religious 
experiments in means of salvation. Resort to 
the use of scrip or to the establishment of 
special banks served the purpose of strength- 
ening the isolation of the religious group 
and, at the same time, of offering a solution 
to the problem of debt. The close relation- 
ship between sectarian techniques of reli- 
gious control and monetary techniques of 
economic and political control has been 
most evident, of course, in the Social Credit 
experiment in Alberta; here the Mormon 
members of the government in particular 
had a perfectly good historic example in the 
use of scrip and the carrying-on of banking 
operations by the Mormons in Utah. Aware- 
ness of monetary solutions of economic 
problems was less fully developed among 
the earlier evangelical religious groups in 
Canada, but the pressures of a rigid credit 
system in the hands of the merchant class in 
Nova Scotia and Upper Canada, and the 
shortage of money, led to economic dissatis- 
factions which found expression among Bap- 
tists and Methodists in demands for eco- 
nomic reforms not unlike those of Social 
Credit. 

The denominational, regional, and eco- 
nomic interests of the evangelical churches 
were probably most responsible for their 
support of radical political movements in 
the community. To some extent, as well, the 
nature of the evangelical religious appeal! in 
itself may have contributed to a fostering of 
an attitude of political radicalism. Such an 
appeal involved a sharp break from tradi- 
tional theological systems; theological trap- 
pings, and an elaborate ritualistic system, 
were cut through to emphasize the elemen- 


tary problem of man’s relationship to his 
God. At the same time, conversion involved 
an equally sharp break with his past for the 
individual. The effect of this was to en- 
courage an untraditional approach to prob- 
lems of life in general.’ It was for this reason 
that followers of new religious sects often 
became the most active in promoting novel 
types of economic activity. Something of the 
experimental attitude was carried over into 
politics as well. 

These considerations suggest the nature 
of some of the more important factors favor- 
ing the alignment of the evangelical 
churches with radical political forces in the 
community. It would be a mistake to con- 
clude from this, however, that these 
churches have invariably lent support to the 
cause of radicalism. If the political activities 
of the Baptists in Nova Scotia, the Method- 
ists in Upper Canada, and the followers of 
William Aberhart in Alberta are examined 
further, it will be found that these groups, 
while at times supporting radical political 
movements, have at other times constituted 
a distinctive conservative influence in the 
community. Indeed, in the decisive tests of 
strength between opposing political forces 
in the country, they have more often thrown 
their weight on the side of conservatism. 
This fact has to be recognized before any 
conclusion can be drawn respecting the re- 
lationship of the evangelical churches to 
political thought. 

In Nova Scotia, in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, opposition to the 
nonsectarian educational policy of Joseph 
Howe, the leader of the Reform party, led 
the Baptists to shift to the Conservatives 
in the province. It was a prominent Baptist 
—J. W. Johnson—who became the leader 
of the Conservative party, and the votes of 
the Baptist population were decisive in 
bringing about the defeat of the Reformers 
in the election of 1843. Likewise, in Upper 
Canada, the early alliance between the 
Methodists and Reformers was sharply 
broken in 1833, when Egerton Ryerson came 


7 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York and London, 1937), chap. xvii. 
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out in opposition to William Lyon Macken- 
zie; and in the election of 1836, and again 
in the election of 1844, the Methodist vote 
was largely responsible for the Tory vic- 
tories. Even moderate reform leaders, like 
the Baldwins, were unable to rely upon 
Methodist support. In Alberta today simi- 
lar tendencies are evident within the com- 
bination erected by Aberhart out of reli- 
gious and political materials. Aberhart him- 
self never really ceased to be a conservative 
in political outlook, and the political party 
which he founded has moved steadily in a 
conservative direction. The radicalism which 
persists within the party comes very largely 
from elements which became a part of the 
political movement after 1935 but which 
were quite unrelated to the religious move- 
ment led by Aberhart. Frontier agrarianism 
continues to force the party into a radical 
position, but radical tendencies are sharply 
checked by the strength of sectarian reli- 
gious influences.® 

Factors which at one time favored the 
alignment of the evangelical churches with 
political reform in the community favored 
their alignment with conservative forces at 
another. Denominational vested interests 
changed in character as the evangelical 
church became less concerned about the 
privileges enjoyed by the older, established 
churches in the community and more con- 
cerned about protecting privileges which it 
itself had secured. The sect grew into the 
church and, in doing so, found its interests 
more closely identified with the interests of 
the traditional churches. Promotion of such 
objects as education, temperance, and Sab- 
bath observance forced the evangelical 
church to oppose rival religious movements 
more evangelistically aggressive and secular 
movements which threatened the teachings 
of religion. Baptist church leaders in Nova 


®C. B. Sissons, Egerton Ryerson, His Life and 
Letters (Toronto, 1937). 


9 Indications are not lacking that a split will take 
place within the movement resembling in some re- 
spects the split in reform ranks in Upper Canada in 
1833; indeed, that split actually seems to have oc- 
curred in the last provincial election. 


Scotia and Methodist church leaders in Up- 
per Canada increasingly directed their fire 
against the new religious sects which sprang 
up in the community, while by 1935 Aber- 
hart in Alberta was feeling very keenly the 
competition of rival radio evangelists in 
Calgary. Subsequently his churches in the 
country have steadily been crowded out by 
churches organized by the new sects. The 
threat of the loss of some of its members to 
other religious bodies weakened in the 
evangelical church an interest in the cause 
of religious freedom, and only in those 
churches, such as the Quakers and some of 
the smaller Baptist groups, where the spirit 
of the sect remained strong, have liberal 
principles been adhered to consistently. De- 
nominationalism tended to make the more 
prosperous evangelical churches increasingly 
dependent upon the state and community 
at large. 

At the same time the evangelical churches 
in gradually withdrawing from sectarianism 
became much more a part of the metropoli- 
tan structure. With the migration of their 
followers, they established themselves in the 
larger centers of population, and their lead- 
ers became much more sympathetic to the 
views of city residents. Their houses of 
worship began to rival in elegance those of 
the older churches, and most of their lead- 
ing ministers came to occupy city pulpits. 
Country stations were increasingly neglect- 
ed, and methods of organization such as 
itinerancy and street-preaching, which had 
been developed to make possible the serv- 
ing of people in the country or in working- 
class districts of the city who could not be 
reached within regular places of worship, 
were abandoned. The evangelical churches 
came to draw most of their financial sup- 
port from the cities, and from the better 
residential sections and, consequently, to 
identify their interests with the interests of 
the metropolitan population. They became 
churches of empire or nation rather than 
the churches of the social fringe. 

Such a development was clearly evident 
with respect to the Baptists in Nova Scotia 
the Methodists in Upper Canada. The con- 
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siderable influence exerted within the Bap- 
tist denomination by the Granville Street 
Church in Halifax, after its break in 1827 
from the Church of England, and the shift 
of denominational leadership from preach- 
ers and laymen attached to churches in the 
out-settlements to preachers and laymen at- 
‘tached to the church in the capital, were in- 
dicative of fundamental changes in the posi- 
tion of the Baptist group. The leadership of 
Dr. E. A. Crawley in Baptist educational 
endeavors reflected the greater dependence 
upon the resources of the metropolis. Like- 
wise, with the Methodists in Upper Canada, 
the increasing importance of Toronto as a 
Methodist center, and the union in 1832 
with the English Wesleyan Conference, re- 
flected the closer identification with the po- 
litical interests of the capital and with the 
British imperial system. New Methodist 
leaders emerged with much stronger urban 
ties, and new techniques, such as the reli- 
gious journal, developed which strength- 
ened the influence of churches in the larger 
centers. The change in the character of the 
Methodist camp meeting from a religious 
gathering held in the backwoods to a reli- 
gious gathering held in summer resorts and 
attracting city people was suggestive of the 
new Methodist appeal. 

At first glance it might seem that the 
religious-political movement founded by 
Aberhart in Alberta has escaped develop- 
ments leading to a closer identification with 
metropolitan interests, but in actual fact it 
has not. The increasing competition of radio 
evangelists led Aberhart and his fellow- 
preachers to place less emphasis upon the 
appeal to country people and to think more 
in terms of the work of the large city 
churches in Calgary and Edmonton, while, 
the same time, the political party which 
grew out of the religious movement has 
steadily ceased to be a frontier party and 
has become more interested in building up 
a national following or, at least, in securing 
acceptance within the nation at large. The 
present efforts, in face of the forthcoming 
Dominion election, to place Social Credit 
candidates in the field in various parts of 


the country suggest the extent of the shift 
away from the early position of sectarian 
and provincial separatism. 

The change in the position of the evan- 
gelical churches in the cities was accom- 
panied by a change in their relationship to 
the wealthier economic classes. Substantial 
men of business, though not necessarily 
changing their religious affiliations, began 
to make financial contributions to these 
churches on the theory that their teachings 
made for good citizens and for well-dis- 
ciplined workers. At the same time, many 
of the adherents of the evangelical church 
became rich themselves. The asceticism cul- 
tivated within the religious sect tended to 
success in business enterprise, and religious 
nonconformists were likely to find their way 
into mercantile pursuits in particular. Com- 
mercialism favored the sort of qualities de- 
veloped within the sect, while, on the other 
hand, members of the more traditional 
churches were likely to avoid commerce as 
something not becoming their social posi- 
tion.” 

Commercial prosperity thus inevitably 
resulted in considerable changes in the eco- 
nomic status of the membership of the evan- 
gelical churches as over against the mem- 
bership of the traditional churches. The 
evangelical churches ceased to be churches 
of the poor as an increasing number of their 
members became substantial citizens, and 
such a shift in social status led to a shift in 
political attachments. An anxiety to estab- 
lish a claim to a position of respectability 
led these churches to repudiate their earlier 
connections with the socially humble and 
politically radical. The increasing conserva- 
tism of the Baptists in Nova Scotia and the 
Methodists in Upper Canada can be ex- 
plained at least in part on these grounds. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
these churches had many wealthy members. 
In Alberta the same sort of thing has hap- 

See Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilization and 
Decay: An Essay on History (London, 1895), esp. pp. 
129, 150, and 157. See also Harold A. Innis, “On the 
Economic Significance of Culture,” The Tasks of 
Economic History, Supplement IV to the Journal of 
Economic History, December, 1944. 
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pened, but it has been more evident within 
the Social Credit party than within the 
Prophetic Bible Institute. In the election of 
1944 many prominent Alberta businessmen 
—and, there is reason to believe, a number 
of large business firms outside—lent their 
active support to the party which nine 
years earlier had advocated a radical pro- 
gram of monetary reform. 

In the end the evangelistic religious ap- 
peal also tended to the development of at- 
titudes of conservatism among the followers 
of the evangelical churches. While such an 
appeal did promote, on the one hand, a more 
rationalist approach to the problems of life, 
it promoted, on the other hand, a narrow in- 
tolerance which increasingly found expres- 
sion in antiliberal forms of behavior. Re- 
ligious sectarianism involved a shift to a 
more fundamentalist, elementary concep- 
tion of religion; it represented a reversion to 
a simpler form of Christianity. Its appeal, 
therefore, was essentially reactionary in 
character. New movements within theologi- 
cal thought were strongly resisted by the 
religious sect, and it was almost inevitable 
that something of this theological illiberal- 
ism would be carried over and become iden- 
tified with political illiberalism. The feeling 
developed by the evangelistic religious sect 
that it possessed the only true means of 
salvation led to a type of bigotry which 
found expression in politics as well as in re- 
ligion. Reliance upon special revelation 
ruled out discussion as a way of arriving at 
decisions, and the religious evangelist was 
likely to prove highly impatient when 
caught within the checks and balances of 
democratic political processes. 

Consideration of the influences which 
tended to force the evangelical churches into 
a conservative position in politics, as over 
against those influences which tended to 
force them into a radical position, suggests 
that. the nature of their political alignments 
at most can only in part be explained in 
terms of a fundamental political philosophy. 
Evangelical church leaders displayed con- 
siderable capacity to change their minds, 
and the minds of their followers, to suit cir- 


cumstances; and it was never possible to 
predict what political program they would 
support at any particular time. They de- 
veloped no consistent body of political 
principles. 

The explanation for this would seem to 
lie in the sectarian origin of the evangelical 
church. Religious sectarianism as such tend- 
ed to foster an attitude of political indiffer- 
ence. The whole attention of the individual 
was directed to the state of his (and of his 
neighbor’s) soul. So long as the sect re- 
mained truly evangelical in character, it 
avoided any connection whatsoever with 
secular groups or associations, remaining 
wholly otherworldly. This was true of the 
Baptists in Nova Scotia, of the Methodists 
in Upper Canada, and of the religious move- 
ment led by Aberhart in Alberta, as it has 
been true of all other sects.” 

Although the preaching career of Henry 
Alline, the founder of the Newlight Baptist 
church in Nova Scotia, coincided almost 
exactly with the period of the American 
Revolutionary War, he referred only twice 
to it in his journal, and then quite inciden- 
tally. The Newlight movement grew out of 
the unrest created by the Revolution, but 
the Newlights carefully avoided any identifi- 
cation with political interests. Their strength 
as a religious sect largely derived from this 
act. Similarly, the Methodists in Upper 
Canada made their greatest gains just be- 
fore and after the war of 1812-14, but few 
Methodist preachers expressed any inter- 
est in the controversies growing out of war 
or in the subsequent fierce political conflicts. 
Methodist preachers and Methodist con- 
verts subordinated political allegiances to 
what they considered the much more im- 
portant allegiance to their God. Likewise, 
during the period in which Aberhart gained 
his greatest influence as a religious leader in 
Alberta, he had no interest whatsoever in 
politics, and his followers tended to be those 
people who engaged very little in political 


tErnst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches, trans. Olive Wyon (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1931). 
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activities and who were little informed re- 
specting political issues. 

The effect of the sectarian religious ap- 
peal thus was virtually to disenfranchise a 
considerable section of the population. The 
religious sectarian in many cases did not 
vote; if he did vote, he very often took no 
other interest in public questions. His politi- 
cal allegiances were of a tenuous sort; he 
made a poor party rember because he was 
seldom prepared to accept the obligations 
of party loyalty. His religious conscience 
too often served to justify an attitude of 
nonco-operation. This resulted in fostering 
a state of political illiteracy. For the most 
part, the membership of religious sects was 
drawn from the least-educated sections of 
the population, and no attempt was made, 
within religious teachings, to correct this 
initial disadvantage in exercising the privi- 
leges of citizenship. Rather, ignorance of po- 
litical matters was considered a virtue of the 
evangelistically minded person; it was indic- 
ative of his complete break from the fellow- 
ship of the ungodly and his full participation 
in the fellowship of the elect. Thus political 
illiteracy was deliberately promoted by dis- 
couraging contact with people outside the 
group and by discouraging the reading of 
nonreligious publications. Theological com- 
mentaries and religious journals, as well as 
the evangelical sermon, served to weaken 
efforts of the secular press to build up party 
loyalties and a political consciousness. 

Political indifference gave way to an in- 
terest in public issues only when the position 
of the religious sect was threatened by pub- 
lic policy. It was the leaders who were most 
alive to the effects of public policy and who, 
therefore, were most likely to initiate politi- 
cal action to protect the interests of the sect. 
Indeed, the followers of the religious sect 
tended to be little more concerned about its 
interests as a religious denomination than 
they were about the interests of any secular 
institution; sectarianism encouraged an at- 
titude of nondenominationalism. The truly 
saved were members of the spiritual elect, 
and the preservation of that connection de- 
pended upon no formal institutional organi- 
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zation, a common experience of faith being 
sufficient bond of attachment. The leaders, 
however—those whose livelihood or prestige 
depended upon the continued existence of 
the sect as a religious denomination—be- 
came increasingly jealous of its rights and 
privileges. They built it into a church be- 
cause their security depended upon the secu- 
rity of denominational attachments. Efforts 
tostrengthen the social position of the church 
led to the promotion of activities, such as 
education and temperance, which brought 
it more closely into contact with other 
groups. Challenges to such activities com- 
pelled the leaders to mobilize their following 
for collective political action. 

It was such vested interests of office 
which led to the active political partici- 
pation of the followers of religious sects. 
Baptist leaders in Nova Scotia, after the 
turn of the nineteenth century, could not 
afford to adhere to the position of political 
neutrality taken earlier by Henry Alline. 
Attacks upon denominational enterprises 
which they promoted, in particular a Bap- 
tist college, compelled them to interest 
themselves in matters of politics. If effective 
political pressure was to be exerted, they 
had, in addition, to arouse a strong political 
interest in their followers. Similarly, Meth- 
odist leaders in Upper Canada after 1828, in 
contrast with the earlier Methodist itiner- 
ants, found themselves becoming involved 
in political controversies in support of their 
denominational claims. Attacks upon Meth- 
odist undertakings were in the nature of at- 
tacks upon the vested interests of leader- 
ship; a denominational college, Sabbath ob- 
servance, and the cause of temperance were 
issues which continued to force Methodist 
leaders into politics in the provincial and 
municipal as well as the federal field. Aber- 
hart’s sudden break into politics can be ex- 
plained likewise. Increasing competition 
from rival radio evangelists led him to 
search for something new in his appeal, and 
he seized upon the message of Social Credit. 
Attacks upon his political teachings forced 
him into politics in their defense. What he 
did was to convert a religious crusade into a 
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political crusade; political allegiances were 
forged to take the place of weakening reli- 
gious allegiances. None of this, of. course, 
was done with a clear consciousness of the 
effect. Leadership very seldom appreciated 
the nature of the forces which drove it into 
certain lines of action, and in no case, per- 
haps, was this more evident than in the 
emergence of the Social Credit movement 
out of the evangelical preaching of Mr. 
Aberhart.” 

The way in which the evangelical church 
was drawn into the field of politics explains 
its failure to develop any consistent program 
of political action. Lacking any clearly de- 
fined political principles, opportunism was 
the most natural determinant of political 
action on the part of leaders and followers 
alike. The nature of the evangelistic reli- 
gious appeal placed the leaders in a particu- 
larly powerful position in mobilizing the 
support of the following for political action. 

The religious evangelist escaped the 
checks upon leadership secured through an 
elaborate denominational organization and 
an accepted ritual. His relationship to the 
convert was a purely personal one; it was 
he rather than any formal church which 
offered the means of salvation."3 The result 
was that the religious evangelist came to as- 


12 It was, indeed, one of the paradoxes in the role 
of the sectarian leader that his evangelical message 
should lead him, in the end, into political contro- 
versy. To arouse concern in the cause of religious 
salvation—that is to say, to win converts—the 
evangelical preacher had to resort to the spectacu- 
lar, and, as the spectacular in religion ceased to be 
effective in meeting the competition of more aggres- 
sive evangelists or of more highly organized religious 
institutions, the spectacular in politics was some- 
times turned to. It is not in any way remarkable 
that the Rev. T. T. Shields of Toronto, who broke 
from the main Baptist body on religious fundamen- 
talist grounds, should seek to maintain the support 
of his following by discussing in the pulpit highly 
controversial political issues. Violent attacks upon 
public men, like the noise of a brass band, create 
something of a sensation and provide effective ad- 
vertising. Such attacks, in the end, can only be sus- 
tained by pulling the whole following of the church 
into politics in support of certain lines of action. 


3 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago, 
1944). 


sume a very considerable dominance over 
those whom he converted. The democratiza- 
tion of the institution of religion made pos- 
sible the concentration of authority in one 
who enjoyed the privilege of divine revela- 
tion. When the religious evangelist moved 
into the political field, he lost little of his 
charismatic influence. His strong personal 
authority made it possible to carry his fol- 
lowers with him no matter what political 
line he might take. No Roman Catholic 
bishop could, in fact, ever hope to exert the 
personal influence over his following as was 
exerted by Joseph Smith, the founder of the 
Mormon church, or by Brigham Young, his 
successor. 

Although Ryerson in Upper Canada was 
never able to command the support of the 
whole membership of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church, he nevertheless achieved strik- 
ing success in swinging the Methodist body 
behind whatever political party he favored. 
The Methodists became a powerful pressure 
group in Canadian politics about the middle 
of the nineteenth century simply because 
expediency determined to a considerable 
extent their actions; they tended to vote in 
terms of the interests of their denomination 
without regard to wider public issues, and 
political solidarity was maintained by effec- 
tive leadership, at any rate during the pe- 
riod of ascendancy of Egerton Ryerson. 
Similarly, Aberhart in Alberta could mobi- 
lize his following in support of a personally 
sponsored political program because of the 
peculiar type of influence which he had built 
up as a religious evangelist. It was his boast 
that he was completely ignorant of econom- 
ics before his advocacy of Social Credit 
ideas, but his economic pronouncements 
were readily accepted because of the claim 
to divine revelation which he had estab- 
lished as a religious evangelist. 

It would be an exaggeration to conclude 
from this that the influence of the evangeli- 
cal churches in Canadian political life has 
been to produce a citizen body politically 
illiterate or unprincipled, but such a con- 
clusion would contain an element of truth. 
An indifference to politics which religious 
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sectarianism engendered has checked the 
growth of political thought, and the weak- 
ness of political thought, in turn, in con- 
tributing to a political opportunism on the 
part of evangelical church leaders, has 
checked the growth of political statesman- 
ship. It is significant that leadership in 
politics from the Protestant group in the 
country has come very largely from people 
with a Scottish Presbyterian or Scottish 
Baptist background. Denominationalism 
and religious fundamentalism have exerted 
too strong a hold upon members of the evan- 
gelical churches for them to go far in a 
career of politics. Much of their energy has 
been dissipated in support of programs of 
moral reform sponsored by religious groups. 
They have as a result tended to be more suc- 
cessful in municipal or provincial politics, 
where party organization has been weak and 
where voting blocs have exerted a much 
greater influence, than in federal politics. 
The repeated failure, in Canada as well as in 
the United States, to build a national party 
around the prohibition issue was an indica- 
tion of the limitations of evangelistic reli- 
gious thinking in politics. 

It is questionable, however, whether the 
political influence exerted by the evangelical 
church reveals the real contribution of the 
religious sect to the development of political 
thought. That is to say, the contribution of 
the sect should not be sought in the political 
activities of the evangelical church, whether 
those activities were in the way of support- 
ing radical or conservative political move- 
ments in the community, but rather it 
should be sought in the religious influence of 
the sect as such before it developed into the 
evangelical church. Its political contribution 
lay in its very emphasis upon the separation 
of the religious from political. The in- 
difference of the religious sect to politics 
provided a healthy corrective to tendencies 
within the church to become greatly occu- 
pied with political matters and so intrenched 
in the political interests of the state. It was 
in the teachings of religious sectarianism 
that the threat to liberal principles through 


the alliance of church and state was most 
effectively met. The religious sect, by con- 
centrating upon the purely religious message 
of salvation, escaped the demands of nation- 
alism so evident in times of war. Moreover, 
by placing the emphasis upon spiritual val- 
ues in the making of preaching appoint- 
ments, the sect was freed from social pres- 
sures making for the development of a de- 
nominational bureaucracy which sought 
support in the bureaucracy of big business 
and the state. In Canada the maintenance 
of a successful federal system in particular 
has depended upon the strength of forces of 
decentralization, secured, within religious 


organization, through the influence of new 


religious sects. 

As the sect has grown into the church, 
new sects have grown out of the church. 
Thus the effect of the increasing participa- 
tion of evangelical church leaders in politics 
has been offset by secession and the emer- 
gence of new sects which have withdrawn 
completely from political activity.’4 In Nova 
Scotia the rapid growth of the Freewill Bap- 
tist movement after 1820 emphasized the 
weaknesses of the Baptist church as are- 
sult of its shift away from an evangelical 
position. The entry of the Methodists in 
Upper Canada into politics under the leader- 
ship of Egerton Ryerson was followed al- 
most immediately by the break of the local 
preachers and the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. In Alberta, likewise, 
the participation of Aberhart in politics led 
very quickly to the weakening of his reli- 
gious influence and to the shift of evangeli- 
cal leadership to new religious sects. It is 
this persistence of the sectarian spirit in re- 
ligious organization which has given religion 
its dynamic force in society. It has exerted a 
decisive influence upon determining the re- 
lationship of the church to the state and 
thereby upon determining the contribution 
of religion to political thought. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN A SMALL CITY 


FREDERICK A. BUSHEE 


ABSTRACT 


Boulder, Colorado, has 268 adult social organizations, which is a relatively large number when compared 
with other places. Yet 29 per cent of adults do not belong to any social group, while the remaining 71 per cent 
have joined from one to sixteen social groups. Notwithstanding the number of societies, attendance is good. 
In the total membership, women exceed men in the ratio of 3 to 2, and they attend more frequently than men, 
which implies that there is no overorganization. Judging from both membership and attendance, popular in- 
terest centers on religious and educational societies, followed closely by social and recreational. The luncheon 
clubs have the highest attendance record. There appears to be a shift of interest from fraternal organizations 
to other groups and other activities. That such a large percentage of the population probably lacks adequate 


social life presents a major social problem. 


A study of social organizations is instruc- 
tive for two reasons. First, inasmuch as 
these organizations are purposive, it indi- 
cates the major social interests of the popu- 
lation. Second, it furnishes a measure of one 
form of social life. Social contacts are either 
casual and temporary or organized and more 
permanent. The amount of casual associa- 
tion cannot be measured, but the extent of 
formal association may be shown by a study 
of purposive organizations. A _ certain 
amount of social intercourse always forms a 
part, and sometimes an important part, of 
organized social life whatever its primary 
purpose may be. 

In connection with a partial survey of 
Boulder, Colorado, a study of all adult or- 
ganizations was made.’ The material was 
collected before the population disturbances 
caused by the war; and it is therefore a pic- 
ture of conditions in a normal year rather 
than a study of the effects of war on the 
population. The material was obtained from 
membership lists furnished by the organiza- 
tions and not from a house-to-house canvass. 

The census statement of population fig- 
ures for the city required some altering to 
provide a fair basis of comparison. The po- 

‘A study of religious organizations has already 
been published, and some of the statistics are re- 
peated here for comparison. These statistics are not 
identical in the two articles because this study is 
confined to adults, whereas the other included the 
teen-age group (see Frederick A. Bushee, ‘“‘The 


Church in a Small City,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLIX, No. 3 [November, 1943], 223-32). 


litical boundaries of Boulder are so restrict- 
ed that the area included is of no social sig- 
nificance. Outlying districts had to be added 
in order to get a population comprising a 
fairly complete center of social life. The 
adult population—over nineteen years of 
age—of this larger district is 11,985. Uni- 
versity student organizations were not in- 
cluded in the survey, and consequently non- 
resident students were omitted from the 
population count. 

Boulder has a total of 268 organizations 
with an aggregate membership of 17,324, or 
an average of 65 members for each organiza- 
tion. If for purposes of comparison the 
churches are omitted, there are 245 organi- 
zations with a total membership of 11,952, 
or 49 members each. A comparison from a 
different angle gives one organization for 
every 48 adult inhabitants. This exceeds the 
number reported for “Middletown,” where 
363 adult organizations were counted, or 
one for approximately 73 adult inhabitants. 
The Lynds state that their study probably 
includes four-fifths of all organized clubs; 
but even if we should add one-fifth to the 
clubs in Middletown and assume that all 
were included in Boulder (which would be 
some strain on our accuracy), it would still 
give one for 58 of the population in Middle- 


.town as against one for 48 in Boulder. Of 
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? Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown: A 
Study in Contemporary American Culture (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), pp. 286 and 
527- 
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course, small cities may have a comparative- 
ly larger number of organizations than large 
cities; but I am inclined to think that Boul- 
der, perhaps because it is a university city, 
has more organized clubs than the average 
city of less than 20,000 inhabitants. From 
material given in Brunner and Kolb’s study 
of 140 villages, there appears to be one or- 
ganization for every 165 of the population; 
so we cannot conclude that small places 
have a relatively larger number of organiza- 
tions than cities. 


TABLE 1 
RELATIVE PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of Organi- No. Tin. No. of Organi- No. 
zations zations 

4,584 | 51 
953 10 16 
275 12 3 
6 125 14 | I 

I 


While the aggregate membership of or- 
ganizations in Boulder would mean an aver- 
age of about one and one-half per individual, 
the actual distribution is naturally quite 
different. The 17,324 memberships repre- 
sent only 8,542 separate individuals. In 
other words, while 71 per cent of the popula- 
tion belong, on an average, to two groups 
each, 29 per cent belong to none. This means 
that almost 3,500 adults take no part in 
community enterprises even as members of 
churches, and probably most of them lack 
adequate social life. Those who do join or- 
ganizations participate in them in varying 
degrees, as shown in Table 1. 

Over half the number belong to but one 
organization, and over half of these—2,374— 
give church membership as their only social 
affiliation, and church membership alone 
may afford little social life. Nearly half the 
adult population (48 per cent) either does 
not belong to any organized group or be- 

3 Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural 
Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933), pp. 102 and 244. 


longs to a church only; 1,969 belong to two 
organizations and 953 to three; and the de- 
cline is rapid in the numbers belonging to 
more. However, 5 persons belong to eleven 
organizations, 3 to twelve, and 1 each to 
fourteen and sixteen. Curiously enough, the 
number of persons belonging to organized 
groups declines roughly one-half as the 
number of groups increases; that is, one-half 
as many persons belong to three organiza- 
tions as belong to two, or twice as many per- 
sons belong to three organizations as belong 
to four. This rate of decline is, of course, not 
exact and probably has no special signifi- 
cance. The number of persons joining more 
than five organizations is few—only 2.5 per 
cent of the total population, or 3.5 per cent 
of those belonging to any organized group. 


TABLE 2 
ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 


ype of ta Adult “e- Sent 
Organization Num-| Mem- Males males Fe- 
ber | b bership males 
Churches 23 5,372 | 2,008 | 3,326 | 61.9 
Other religious | 46 2,339 572 | 1,767 | 75.5 
Fraternal ar 2,298 | 1,264 | 1,034 | 45.0 
Educational | 2,005 | 203 1,712 | 85.4 
Socia | 4! 1,350 | 180 | 1,170 | 86.6 
Econemic | at | 2,077 260 | 19.4 
Recreational | 36 890 508 382 | 42.8 
Social service 16 | 779 245 534 | 68.5 
Patriotic ; oO 572 235 337 | 58.8 
Cultural . | 14] 382] 79 | 303 | 79.3 
Total | 268 | 17,324 | 6, 1499 30,825 | 62.4 


Total Jess churches.| 245 | 11,052 | 4,453 | 7,490 62.7 


Total less all reli-| 
gious ; 199 | 9,603 | 3,881 | 5,732 | 59.6 


The organizations themselves may be 
conveniently classified into ten groups, and 
for some purposes eight are sufficient. The 
total number of organizations and their ag- 
gregate membership are given in Table 2. 

The churches with the largest member- 
ship of any group are separated from the 
other religious societies within the churches. 
The fraternal group includes all lodges for 
both men and women and also some purely 
social clubs composed of members or past 
officers of these lodges. The educational 
group comprises both the organizations in- 
tended to educate its own members and also 
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those designed to assist and improve the 
educational agencies in the community. The 
latter embrace clubs with large member- 
ships, such as the P.E.O.’s and the parent- 
teachers associations. The economic group 
includes trade-unions and professional as- 
sociations as well as the Senior and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The social 
includes all those organizations which, ac- 
cording to the declaration of their officers, 
were started for purely social purposes. The 
fact that they may do some Red Cross 
work or engage in other forms of social 
service does not affect the classification. 
Similarly the recreational group is com- 
posed of those clubs that meet regularly to 
engage in some form of recreation. Member- 
ship is small compared with the number of 
organizations because it contains so many 
little card clubs. Functionally there is no 
reason for separating the social and recrea- 
tional groups. Other surveys have not done 
so; consequently, for comparative purposes 
they must be combined. They have been 
separated in this study because, curiously 
enough, their composition is quite different, 
and the contrast is of some interest. For ex- 
ample, the social group contains a high per- 
centage of women, whereas the recreational 
has more male than female members, and 
the attendance, as will appear later, is much 
better in the recreational group. The social 
service group embraces the luncheon clubs, 
the women’s club, and miscellaneous clubs, 
like health organizations, formed especially to 
promote community welfare. The patriotic 
group is composed of all veterans’ organiza- 
tions, their auxiliaries, and the local chapter 
of the D.A.R. The cultural group comprises 
musical, art, and literary associations. These 
are, of course, educative, though in particu- 
lar lines; and they might be combined with 
the educational group because the two show 
no marked differences in composition except 
that attendance in the cultural group is 
better. Comparison with other surveys, how- 
ever, requires their separation. 

This table shows that, from the point of 
view of the number of organizations estab- 
lished, the interests of the community are 
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centered on social and recreational life and 
on religious and educational activities. But, 
from the point of view of total membership, 
which is perhaps more significant, fraternal 
associations should be added to the list. 

A study of these organizations throws 
some light on the basic motives which in- 
duce individuals to join associations, though 
it would be impossible to arrange motives 
exactly in order of importance, because dif- 
ferent individuals may join the same organi- 
zation for different reasons and because any 
one individual may be prompted by a com- 
bination of motives. 

The religious interest would seem to be 
the strongest of any in causing the forma- 
tion of groups. Religious societies are more 
numerous than any other except the social 
and recreational combined, and the total 
membership far surpasses that of any other 
group. Some persons feel that the religious 
interest is weakening, and over a long period 
of time this may be true; but the decline in 
interest may be relative rather than abso- 
lute, owing to the growth in variety of or- 
ganizations which might compete with the 
religious. At least any decline in religious in- 
terest has not been sufficient to remove it 
from first place. Nor is it true that this in- 
terest is confined largely to women. Com- 
pared with women, men join churches in ap- 
proximately the same ratio that they join 
all other organizations, though they partici- 
pate in the subordinate religious societies to 
a much smaller extent than women. 

A strong, if not the second, motive for or- 
ganization is the desire for self-improve- 
ment. This animates the educational and the 
cultural groups and also the programs and 
meetings of a considerable number of organi- 
zations not classified as educational. The 
urge for improvement, as shown by listening 
to speakers, reading papers, and discussing 
topics of current interest, is a special char- 
acteristic of women’s organizations. The 
men seem fairly well satisfied with them- 
selves as they are. Perhaps the motive here 
is not actually educational. It may be mere- 
ly an excuse for consuming leisure time or 
for getting together socially; but on the sur-- 
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face, at least, a strong desire for self-im- 
provement motivates the majority of these 
associations. 

Of equal, and perhaps of even ¢ eater, im- 
portance is the desire for social relations. 
This motive is not confined to the social or 
recreational organizations alone but is a 
strong if subordinate influence in a large 
number of other groups. It is impossible to 
estimate its strength in these other groups, 
because different individuals are influenced 
in different degrees by this desire and be- 
cause the social element varies greatly in the 
nonsocial groups; but undoubtedly it is 
present as a perceptible force in all kinds of 
organizations. The character of the soci- 
eties formed indicates again that this mo- 
tive is much stronger with women than with 
men. Men seldom organize for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting social life, though to some 
extent they join mixed groups whose pri- 
mary purpose is social. However, it is possi- 
ble that the strength of the desire for social 
relationships is not as different in the sexes 
as might be assumed from the relative num- 
bers of their organizations. For men may 
find satisfactory social contacts in connec- 
tion with their daily business, which are 
missed by women, whose work is in the 
home; and the women therefore make up the 
deficiency by informal calls and by the or- 
ganization of social groups. 

A motive which is most difficult to evalu- 
ate may be called “‘the desire for recogni- 
tion,”’ the wish to be admitted into certain 
groups, or, negatively, the dread of being 
excluded from them. In addition to the sat- 
isfaction derived from membership in par- 
ticular associations, many gain a feeling of 
importance or social superiority in belonging 
to a large number of organizations, though 
it is not believed that this is a very strong 
force in the calculation of those who join 
more than five organizations. 

Finally, the desire for social or communi- 
ty improvement is a real force in the forma- 
tion of social groups. Although this motive 
appears to be much weaker than the desire 
for individual improvement, it is, however, 
stronger than would appear from the num- 
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ber of organizations in that group, because 
many other societies, including, of course, 
the religious, engage in occasional if not con- 
tinuous social work. It is probable also that 
more private organizations would be formed 
if governmental agencies were not so much 
relied on to perform social welfare work. 

An analysis of all organizations according 
to sex shows a strong preponderance of wom- 
en. Of the total number, 151 (61.6 per cent) 
are for women only, 63 (25.7 per cent) are 
for both sexes, and only 31 (12.7 per cent) 
are for men. In Middletown there was the 
same percentage of clubs for women as in 
Boulder,‘ but only 15 per cent are mixed 
clubs and 23 per cent are for men only. The 
membership has a different distribution, 
however, because many clubs, especially 
those for women, are very small. Of the to- 
tal membership, 47 per cent belong to or- 
ganizations for women only, 29.7 per cent 
to those for both sexes, and 23.3 per cent to 
those for men only. Apportioning the sexes 
from the mixed clubs, we find that 62.4 per 
cent of the total membership are women and 
37.6 per cent are men. Groups showing the 
greatest excess of women are the social, the 
educational, the cultural, and the religious. 
Groups in which men predominate are the 
economic and the fraternal. 

It can no longer be said, that, when men 
go out to club meetings, they leave their 
wives at home to entertain themselves. 
There are almost five times as many clubs 
for women as for men. Even lodge meetings 
are no longer diversions merely for men. 
There are now more fraternal organizations 
for women than for men, although the mem- 
bership of men’s organizations is larger, 
which is partly compensated for by the bet- 
ter attendance at women’s organizations. 
On the other hand, it would not be true to 
say that women desert their families to at- 
tend club meetings, because nearly three- 
quarters of the organizations for women 
meet in the afternoon. Women’s lodges and 
several patriotic organizations, however, 
ordinarily meet in the evening. 

The excess of women in Boulder organi- 


4 Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., p. 527. 
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zations may be a local characteristic, seeing 
that Brunner and Kolb, omitting religious 
organizations, found that 58.1 per cent of 
the members of village clubs were men;$ in 
Boulder 59.6 per cent are women. In Mid- 
dletown the membership of all organizations, 
including the religious, is approximately 
two-thirds men and one-third women. The 
number of clubs for women in Middletown 
was more than two and one-half times that 
for men, but the membership was a little 
less than one-half.® Even in the mixed clubs 
the male membership exceeded the female, 
whereas in Boulder it is the opposite. This 
study has no explanation for the excess of 
women in Boulder organizations; the pres- 
ence of a university and the interest of 
faculty women in social and civic affairs 
may, in part, explain it. 

Attendance at meetings is in some ways a 
better indication of interest in social activ- 
ities than is the total membership. Brunner 
and Kolb give attendance records for 140 
villages;? but the two groups are not strictly 
comparable (1) because the organizations 
are not identical and (2) because the classi- 
fications are not quite the same (Table 3).* 

On the whole, attendance for Boulder or- 
ganizations is greater than for those in 
Brunner and Kolb’s 140 villages, the average 


eattendance for all types in Boulder being 


51.4 per cent and for the 140 villages 37.4 
per cent. One explanation for the higher 
average might be that the population is 
more concentrated in the city and that many 
of the small clubs are neighborhood affairs. 
But this reason does not fully suffice, be- 


5 Op. cit., p. 262. 
6 Lynd and Lynd, of. cit., p. 527. 
7 Op. cil., p. 263. 


8 To overcome the second difference, some of the 
groups have been rearranged to make them more 
nearly comparable. The first column of Table 3 gives 
the percentages of attendance in Boulder groups as 
they have been presented, while column 2 gives the 
attendance of organizations rearranged to conform 
to Brunner and Kolb’s classification; given in col- 
umn 3. Even then, however, allowance must be 
made for the different types of societies and clubs 
existing in rural and urban communities. 


cause attendance is not uniformly larger in 
all the groups in Boulder. For example, 
musical societies in the villages report an at- 
tendance of 81.4 per cent. This would be 
comparable to the cultural group in Boulder, 
which has an attendance of 68.6 per cent. 
While this is considerably above the aver- 
age, it is far below the attendance of the 
musical societies in the villages. The few 
musical societies included in the cultural 
group in Boulder do not have an attendance 
record perceptibly higher than the other cul- 
tural societies. Social clubs in the villages 


TABLE 3 


ATTENDANCE AT ORGANIZATIONS IN 
BOULDER AND 140 VILLAGES 


Type of Boulder 


140 
Boulder | | Villages 
| 
| 47.0 52.4 | 44.1° 
| 59.0) 6 
Recreational. . | 72 of 
Social service........ 58.0 48.0 44.4T 
35.4 
81.4} 
*Socioeconomic. tCivic. tMusical. 


also have a higher attendance record than 
the combined social and recreational groups 
in Boulder. The former is 74 per cent and the 
latter 64 per cent, though the recreational 
group by itself has an attendance record of 
72 per cent. Finally, attendance in the edu- 
cational group in the 140 villages is 57.7 per 
cent as against 52 per cent for Boulder. In 
all other groups the attendance is higher in 
Boulder and in some cases considerably 
higher. 

Next to the groups mentioned above, the 
largest attendance in Boulder is found in 
the social service and the religious groups, 
the latter not being included in Brunner and 
Kolb’s survey. In the economic group, at- 
tendance is only moderate in both districts, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the vil- 
lages this group includes the luncheon clubs. 
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The Boulder luncheon clubs, with an aver- 
age attendance of 88 per cent, would per- 
ceptibly affect any group in which they 
were placed. Shifting them from the social 
service to the economic group raises the at- 
tendance to 54.2 per cent as compared with 
44.1 per cent in the villages; and the at- 
tendance in the social service groups is low- 
ered from 58 to 48 per cent, which is below 
average. 

The lowest average attendance is in the 
fraternal group, and this is confirmed both in 
Brunnerand Kolb’s survey and in the Lynd’s 
study of Middletown. Brunner and Kolb 
found a decline over a six-year period both 
in the number of lodges and in total mem- 
bership, the decline being greater among 
men than among women.’ And the Lynds 
found from conversations and from a lim- 
ited survey that interest had declined both 
among businessmen and laborers, though 
workingmen joined few organizations except 
lodges and trade-unions.’® Various reasons 
are given for the decline in interest. Some 
claim that the lodges have become so large 
and all inclusive as to impair the fraternal 
feeling of the members. Others think that 
the luncheon clubs and educational organi- 
zations have encroached upon the fraternal 
organizations. Still others believe that 
movies, the radio, and other forras of enter- 
tainment absorb the time that businessmen 
formally devoted to lodges. The patriotic 
societies are another group with an attend- 
ance record below average in both Boulder 
and the 140 villages; but it is probable that 
the influence of the war will increase the 
number of these societies and revive interest 
for a time at least. 

If we compare the two standards—total 
membership and attendance at meetings— 
we find only occasional conformity. For ex- 
ample, the fraternal organizations have a 
large membership but a poor record of at- 
tendance, and the educational group is also 
large with only average attendance. At the 
other end of the list the cultural and social 
service groups attract few members, but 
9 Op. cil., pp. 247 and 262. 

cit., pp. 306-8. 


both have excellent attendance records. 
However, in some cases these standards do 
conform. The religious societies are numer- 
ous and attract a large membership, and the 
attendance is above average. And at the 
other extreme patriotic societies are few in 
number with a small membership, and their 
attendance record below average. In addi- 
tion, it might be pointed out that the social 
group is of medium size with attendance 
above average, whereas recreational clubs 
with fewer members have the highest at- 
tendance of any group. 

Although attendance at meetings might 
seem to be the better measure of interest, it 
is not perfect. Many organizations have a 
value independent of the programs at the 
meetings. Businessmen gain useful social 
and business contacts merely from their 
membership in fraternal societies, And 
many religious, educational, and social 
service organizations are carrying out pro- 
grams of betterment not immediately af- 
fected by attendance. On the other hand, 
benefits from social and recreational clubs 
are derived wholly from the meetings them- 
selves. 

Several factors other than the type of or- 
ganization also affect attendance. First, 
large organizations, when compared with 
small, attract relatively few of their mem- 
bers to meetings. This is one reason for the 
moderate attendance in the educational 
group. Actually, attendance at the smaller 
educational organizations—those with less 
than fifty members—is 73 per cent instead 
of 59 per cent for the whole group. A few 
large societies in the social group also lower 
the attendance record there. Second, meet- 
ings which offer social attractions seem to be 
better attended than those which are re- 
stricted to formal programs or the transac- 
tion of business. For example, a number of 
purely social organizations formed within 
the fraternal group have an attendance of 
57 per cent as against 35 per cent for the 
group as a whole. On the other hand, several 
of the patriotic societies feature social pro- 
grams, and their average attendance is only 
slightly above that for the whole group. It 
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is not easy to give statistical proof of the 
effect of this social feature because of the 
complex motives for attendance; but, never- 
theless, it seems to attract both membership 
and attendance. Finally, the attendance of 
women is a little better than that of men. 
The figures for all groups are 53 per cent for 
women, 51.4 per cent for the mixed clubs, 
and 50 per cent for men. These differences, 
to be sure, are slight; but the attendance of 
women is perceptibly higher in specific 
groups, particularly the social, recreational, 
and cultural; while the attendance of men is 
greater in the social service group only, 
which includes the luncheon clubs. Outside 
this group, attendance of men is only 47 per 
cent. The mixed clubs have the highest at- 
tendance in the educational and the reli- 
gious groups. And it seems highly probable, 
though there are no statistics, that attend- 
ance of women is better than that of men in 
these mixed clubs. 

A detailed study of persons belonging to 
five or more organizations shows that the 
percentage of women in this selected group 
is larger than the average for all organiza- 
tions. While 62 per cent of persons belonging 
to all organizations are women, 65 per cent 
of those belonging to five or more are wom- 
en, as are 72 per cent of those belonging to 
six or more. In other words, the proportion 
of women increases with the number of or- 
ganizations joined. 

There is some tendency for both husband 
and wife to belong to many societies. In the 
case of 115 couples in which one member be- 
longs to seven or more organizations, the 
other belongs to five or more in 48 per cent 
of the cases. And the uniformity increases 
with the number of organizations. If one 
belongs to eight or more, the other belongs 
to five or more in 58 per cent of the cases. 
And if one belongs to nine or more, the other 
belongs to five or more in 71 per cent of the 
cases. However, there are a number of in- 
stances in which one will belong to several 
organizations and the other will belong to 
none or possibly one or two. It is much more 
likely to be the husband than the wife who 
shows a disinclination to join organizations. 


The professions are represented to a 
much greater extent than is business among 
those joining many organizations. No exact 
percentages can be given, because the total 
population represented in various occupa- 
tions is not known. The university faculty 
and the professions in the city are represent- 
ed equally among those joining six or more 
organizations; and this probably means little 
difference in proportional representation. 
Although the absolute number of members 
representing business is greater than either 
of the other two classes, the relative number 
is not greater except among those belong- 
ing to five or possibly fewer organizations. 

No material is available to show the eco- 
nomic status of persons who join organiza- 
tions ; but results obtained from the Boulder 
housing survey give an indication of the 
types of houses they occupy." This is of in- 
terest in itself, though the quality of the 
house occupied is a very inexact index of in- 
come. Of 278 persons belonging to six or 
more organizations, 118 (42 per cent) oc- 
cupy best-grade houses. Inasmuch as dwell- 
ings of this grade constitute only 17.6 per 
cent of the total, a preponderance of persons 
active in organizations occupy them. Of this 
group, 49 per cent occupy medium-grade 
dwellings, which is about a proportional 
number, inasmuch as this grade represents 
47.6 per cent of all dwellings. Only 8 per cent 
of persons belonging to six or more organiza- 
tions live in inferior dwellings. 

Further analysis of these occupants of in- 
ferior dwellings shows the extent of their 
participation in all organizations. Of 354 
adults occupying houses below standard of 
desirability, 232, or 65 per cent, have not 
joined any organization, as compared with 
29 per cent of the total adult population. Of 
the 35 per cent which belong to some or- 
ganization, almost half belong to a church 
only, leaving 66, or 18 per cent of the total 
number, belonging to some group other than 
a church. These results confirm the general 
opinion that organized social activity, and 

t See Frederick A. Bushee, “Housing Conditions 


in a Small City,’’ Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 5 (May-June, 1943). 
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probably also informal social relations, are 
primarily a phenomenon of the higher-in- 
come group and that the poorer classes take 
part in organized social life only to a small 
extent. 

A special analysis of the chief professional 
groups is given in Table 4. The first column 
shows the average number of organizations 
which the members join, and the second in- 
dicates the extent to which they join their 
own professional groups. These professional 
societies are county-wide except for minis- 
terial association, which is confined to the 
city. The Chamber of Commerce is included 
merely as a community enterprise which it 


TABLE 4 


THE PROFESSIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS 


| Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Average | ‘ | 
No | Joining Joining Joining 
No. . 
Profession >... | in Pro- | Chamber | Fraternal 
Societies | 
: fessional | of Com- | Organi 
Joined | | 
Group merce zations 
Dentist. .. 4.12 | 81.2 
Lawyer 3.99 | 60.0 66 | 40 
Physician 3.80 | 69.0 69 | 24 
Clergyman 2.80 | 50.0 pictg |} 14 


is considered public-spirited to support. 
Membership in fraternal organizations may 
be of no great significance, because persons 
join from a variety of motives, one of which 
is a supposed business advantage. 

Of the professions, the dentists lead in 
membership in all but fraternal organiza- 
tions. They join organizations in general to 
a greater extent than do other groups; four- 
fifths belong to their own professional soci- 
ety, and three-quarters of them support the 
Chamber of Commerce. There is compara- 
tively little difference in the activities of 
physicians and lawyers. Physicians belong 
to their professional! organization to a great- 
er extent than lawyers, but the latter find 
more advantage from membership in lodges 
than any other group. Clergymen seem to 
enter social activities to a small extent com- 
pared to other professions. While they aver- 
age 2.8 organizations per person, one-half of 
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these are religious societies within their own 
churches, joined in the performance of their 
duties. If we omit these, it appears that 
clergymen join only 1.4 nonreligious organi- 
zations on the average; and the joiners all 
come from one-third of their number. In 
other words, two-thirds of the clergymen be- 
long to no nonreligious organizations. No 
doubt there are good reasons for this. Some 
have very small salaries and cannot afford 
membership fees. Others have rather short 
assignments and may feel more loyalty to 
and interest in their denominations than in 
the community itself. These reasons, how- 
ever, do not apply to membership in the 
ministeria! alliance, which was organized for 
professional improvement and co-operative 
community work. Only half the clergymen 
belong to it, and the outsider may wonder if 
sectarianism in itself creates a feeling of self- 
sufficiency which keeps clergymen from unit- 
ing with others. 

It seems evident that over one-quarter of 
all adults in Boulder lack normal social life 
and community interests. They do not at- 
tend church; they have no organized recrea- 
tional or social life; they do not join occupa- 
tional or educational groups. They can have 
little sense of social solidarity and perhaps 
no feeling of permanence in the community. 
In addition, most of them lack any form of 
social life. Of course, it would be possible for 
those who do not join organizations still to 
have plenty of informal social life; but it is 
not believed that this is so in most instances. 
If they do not desire social contacts, it only 
makes the problem more difficult. But there 
is a report that there are many lonely per- 
sons in the city. 

The situation could be improved by the 
establishment of a social center, or perhaps 
better by the formation of several small 
neighborhood centers of social and recrea- 
tional life. Of the institutions already exist- 
ing, some of the churches might be in a 
position to arrange for more neighborhood 
social life apart from church affiliations. 
There may be business concerns which could 
render service of this kind. A notable exam- 
ple is that of the Public Service Company, 
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which has an organization of all male em- 
ployees for social and recreational purposes. 
Among other activities it holds three meet- 
ings a year for the families of members; and 
the large attendance, especially at the sum- 
mer outing, proves its success. The idea 
might advantageously be copied by other 
business units. Among the social organiza- 
tions the Elks Club, which does not limit its 
membership, is probably doing more than 
any other to extend social life to those who 
lack it. 

A question frequently asked is: “Are 
there too many organizations in the city?”’ 
No standard exists to furnish an answer, and 
perhaps none is possible, because the prob- 
lem is largely local and personal. There are 
two considerations involved: the social and 
the. individual. From the social point of 
view the question is whether community 
needs are fairly well met by existing private 
and governmental agencies. And the individ- 
ual problem is whether persons are joining 
more societies than they can easily support. 

Other parts of the Boulder survey shed 
light on the social aspect of the problem. A 
review of conditions in accordance with 
Thorndike’s standards of measurement” 
shows that, while in most items the city 
rates high, it is below the standard of supe- 
rior cities in public library and recreational 
facilities. And, without comparing city pro- 
grams, it may be said that no community is 
doing all it might in the sphere of public 
health. Efficient committees already exist, 
but lack of funds rather than public indiffer- 
ence may limit their activities. However, it 
seems that something further could be ac- 
complished by private agencies, especially in 
recreational and social lines. Perhaps there 
are too few instead of too many social 
groups; but, if so, the problem is not solved 
by the creation of more recreational clubs 
for those who already enjoy adequate social 
life. And the organization of clubs for those 
who lack it involves the difficult problem of 
leadership. 


12E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939), chap. x. 
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The second part of the problem—that of 
individual participation—is, after all, a mat- 
ter for each person to decide. Some can de- 
vote much more time than others to club 
work, and organizations vary in the amount 
of time and energy they entail. For example, 
a person can belong to the Chamber of Com- 
merce with no more obligation than financial 
support, or possibly attendance at one meet- 
ing a year. And many seem able to negotiate 
a church membership with no greater prodi- 
gality of time or money. On the other hand, 
a few organizations drop members who do 
not attend regularly. 

A review of club programs reveals their 
demands on members. Representative per- 
sons belonging to eleven or twelve organi- 
zations would spend 36-41 hours per month 
in meetings if they attended all that were 
scheduled. This does not allow for time spent 
in going to and from the meetings, nor does 
it consider work spent on committees or that 
required of office-holders. Sample programs 
of persons belonging to five or ten organiza- 
tions would indicate 28-34 hours per month 
in meetings. A few belonging to seven or 
eight organizations would have their time 
as fully occupied, though for most of them 
only 20-24 hours would be expected; and, 
from those belonging to six organizations, 
17-24 hours. The individual who belongs to 
sixteen organizations selected an active list. 
If he fulfilled all his obligations, he would at- 
tend 65 hours or meetings per month, or a 
daily average of 2 hours. This is not a repre- 
sentative case at all, but it does reveal what 
could happen. 

Thére is a great deal of difference in fre- 
quency of meetings of various societies as 
well as some irregularity in their duration. 
Most of the organizations meet from once a 
week to once a month; but a few meet less 
frequently than once a month, and, of 
course, such groups take much less time. 
This is the reason why some who have 
joined only six organizations have a fuller 
program than others who belong to eight or 
nine. Actually the number of month-hours 
involved in a program is more important 
than the number of societies joined. From. 
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this point of view persons belonging to five 
or six groups with programs of not over 20 
hours per month would seem to have a more 
reasonable schedule than those who, have 
undertaken more. It is doubtful if many per- 
sons Can manage 28 or more hours per month 
in social activities, and, if not, they must be- 
come inactive members in some of their 
clubs. This again is a problem of the individ- 
ual and of the organization. Some dislike to 
withdraw from a club even though they can 
devote little time to it. And a few organiza- 
tions are content to retain cettain persons on 
their membership lists even though they are 
members in name only. Ordinarily, however, 
a person joins an organization on the sup- 
position that he will devote a normal 
amount of time to its work. 

The overlapping and duplication of work 
among social groups is not a serious problem 
in Boulder. Of course, many societies, such 
as the social and the recreational, have sim- 
ilar objectives; but they do not compete. In- 
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stead of being restricted, their activities 
could well be extended to include the less 
privileged part of the population. The only 
threat of serious overlapping occurs in the 
social service group. Here several organiza- 
tions are doing similar work, and the boun- 
daries between them are not rigid. It is not 
a matter of rivalry, however, and so far no 
duplication of effort has appeared which 
could not be amicably adjusted. There is no 
strong evidence that more organizations ex- 
ist then are needed in this field, although re- 
cently, because of a decrease in the demands 
upon them, two bureaus were combined for 
economy. However, the consensus would be 
that new tasks should be undertaken if pos- 
sible by existing organizations instead of 
by new ones. The fundamental problem of 
social organizations in Boulder is whether, 
with the number of persons participating so 
limited, they serve the best interests of the 
community. 
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THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE ONLY CHILD 


LOUIS TAYLOR 


ABSTRACT 


The apparently normal social adjustment of only children is correlated with neurasthenic symptoms 
usually associated with personality disorders. The development of racial motives and the integration of 
these motives with ego- and somato-motives is dependent upon contact in the primary group in extremely 
early childhood with individuals of the child’s own age index. Denied these contacts, the only child’s scheme 
of reference is not that of his secondary group; modification requires maturer reasoning than he is capable 
of. His apparent, but not basic, adjustment is the source of his personality disorder. 


Study of the only child and his adjust- 
ment in the small families typical of our so- 
ciety is pertinent to certain problems of a 
postwar society in America, in which, in all 
probability,’ the democratic type family, 
the one- or two-child family, and the day 
nursery for the preschool child will be on 
the increase. 


PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


Case histories of only children in the 
present and the immediate past have been 
studied by the author over a period of some 
years. An individual’s life-history was re- 
corded in his own words whenever possible 
and preferably at various stages in his de- 
velopment. Additional accounts were ob- 
tained from time to time from his family 
and from his friends. Supplementary ma- 
terial has, in most cases, been drawn from 
the author’s own observations. When pos- 
sible, control histories of members of large 
families were used. The case histories of the 
only children were sifted and classified on 
various bases, but this discussion is of their 
classification on the basis of normal social 
adjustment.? 


* For discussion of this probability see Ernest W. 
Burgess, “The Family,” in American Society in 
Wartime, ed. William F. Ogburn (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943). 


2See Winifred Rand, Mary E. Sweeney, and 
E. Lee Vincent, Growth and Development of the 
Young Child (3d ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
& Co., 1940), pp. 288-89; John B. Morgan, The 
Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936), chap. xvi; and Edward 
B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1941), pp. 81-82. 


There was, of course, a group of cases in 
which the social adjustment was apparently 
normal. In contrast there were several in 
which there was almost no social adjust- 
ment, the individual being completely un- 
assertive; while in a third class the individu- 
al tended toward such aggressive exhibi- 
tionism as to be antisocial. This, perhaps, 
is not surprising, for if a large number of 
such cases could be studied, they might be 
expected to make a normal probability or 
distribution curve.’ 

Those cases in which the social adjust- 
ment was apparently normal were segre- 
gated for further study. No correlation was 
found as to community or economic groups. 
However, one theme—namely, that of 
minor physical disabilities—occurred re- 
peatedly. The disorders were found to fall 
into groups: (1) general fatigue sensations, 
feeling of drowsiness with inability to sleep; 
(2) chronic digestive disorders, usually con- 
stipation, sometimes loss of appetite; (3) 
body aches and pains, usually headaches; 
(4) urticaria—eczema, hives, acne. Typi- 
cally one or more of these disorders were 
found; in only one case was there no men- 
tion of any physical disorder. 

A study of two groups lying outside the 
apparently normally adjusted only children 
revealed that such physical disorders were 
unusual. 

This correlation of physical complaints 


3For descriptive definition see H. O. Rugg, 
Statistical Methods Applied to Education (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917), p. 168, or Lewis M. 
Terman, The Intelligence of School Children (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919). 
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characteristic of the neurasthenic‘ with the 
apparently normally adjusted only children 
led the author to collect control histories of 
their contemporaries who were from larger 
families to determine whether a similar cor- 
relation existed. In this new group physical 
disorders were rarely mentioned unless of a 
specific nature and then quite frequently 
only upon questioning by the author; where- 
as the neurasthenic disorders of the only 
child were mentioned voluntarily both by 
the individuals studied and by friends and 
family. Physical disorders of this contem- 
porary group fell into the following order: 
(1) colds, grippe, influenza, etc.; (2) measles, 
mumps, etc.; and (3) broken bones. There 
were only two cases of neurasthenic dis- 
orders. In both the disorders were diges- 
tive, and in one constant tiredness was 
also mentioned. 

The correlation of neurasthenia with 
apparently normal social adjustment in 
only children led the author to make fur- 
ther case studies and to arrive at the con- 
clusions presented here. 


CASE HISTORIES 


The following outlines indicate typical 
cases: 


D., daughter of a professional man and “‘out- 
door enthusiast” and of an active woman, an 
efficient housekeeper and lover of outdoor life, 
was moved to a new, rather isolated home in the 
desert country of a southwestern state at the 
age of two. D., at two, was lively, active, curi- 
ous, and healthy. During her preschool years her 
personality development followed a normal 
pattern, though her contacts with children of 
guests gave evidence of adult identification. 
Before entering school, she led a very active 
outdoor life and was a hardy child. No impor- 
tance seems to have been attached to school, 
yet on returning home the first day she com- 
plained of having been sick. Her father thought 
perhaps she meant car-sick and asked her if 
she had vomited. She had not, but the next 

4 John B. Morgan, Psychology of Abnormal People 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936), pp. 35, 
455, 488; V. E. Fisher, An Introduction to Abnormal 
Psychology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 
chap. ix; Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence 
(New ork: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), pp. 164-70. 


day she was ill in the car which brought her 
and others home, and on the following two 
mornings she vomited on the way to school. 
Finally, her father had to take her in his car 
to school. After she started to school, she was 
never strong and tired very easily. A physician 
pronounced her organically sound but said 
that her body tone seemed poor and suggested 
that she get out of doors more. Her family 
bought her a horse, and she roamed the desert 
for long hours in the saddle without complain- 
ing of tiredness. 

D.’s school history remained fairly constant, 
showing excellent scholastic work and group 
participation and approval but an apparent 
physical inability to participate to the limit of 
her abilities and desires. During high school 
she had a troublesome eczema on her hands, 
which appeared from time to time and did not 
yield to medical treatment. As a home-econom- 
ics major in college, she managed during her 
first quarter to live rather apart, and her tired- 
ness and the eczema seem not to have bothered 
her. But at the beginning of the second quarter 
the eczema became so severe that she was un- 
able to participate in a project of co-operative 
meal cooking and planning. She eventually 
married a fellow-student, the son of a cattle- 
man, exhibitionistic in his disregard of social 
approval. They live in a remote cabin on a 
southwestern cattle range where there are no 
conveniences, and D. must do a great deal of 
physical work, yet she finds time and energy 
to ride the range frequently. Her eczema has 
disappeared except for an occasional light at- 
tack when she comes into town for a week or 
two at a hotel to transact business and see old 
friends. 


R., son of a clerk and accountant, whose 
neighbors sought and respected his views, and 
of a small energetic woman interested in her 
home and in social and charitable projects, 
lived in a lower-middle-class residential com- 
munity of a midwestern city. A laughing chubby 
baby, he grew into a freckle-faced, active, self- 
sufficient boy. 

R..’s first few weeks at school were a series of 
fist fights. His school principal remembers him 
then as aggressive and sometimes sullen. Even- 
tually, R. became a part of his class and group; 
and when he entered high school, he joined 
what high-school students considered the ‘‘best”’ 
fraternity. In college, again, he joined what 
students term one of the “best” fraternities 
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and was considered a distinct social asset, since 
he was labeled a very eligible “date” by the 
“top girls in the better sororities.”” However, 
during his high-school and college days he was 
the victim of severe attacks of migraine. Physi- 
cal checkups revealed no organic cause, and R. 
eventually termed these attacks as “hereditary 
migraine.” This terminology and a rather 
dilettante manner apparently lent him a cer- 
tain prestige. But these migraines became a 
serious handicap later in the world of business. 
R. was a personable young man and found no 
difficulty in obtaining work, but he was rarely 
able to hold a job for any length of time be- 
cause of his recurring and incapacitating head- 
aches. However, he finally became a traveling 
salesman for a firm dealing in art works. Here 
his manner and appearance were sufficiently 
desirable to outweigh the incapacitating mi- 
graines, which still persist. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Personality disorders indicated by neu- 
rasthenic symptoms among apparently nor- 
mally adjusted only children may be as- 
sumed to involve some motive or motive 
complex which supports the sense of individ- 
uality’ which has been called by Cooley “the 
reflected looking-glass self,” by McDougall 
“the self-regarding sentiment,’® and by 
disciples of Freud “the conscious super- 
ego.” The words “wishes,” “drives,” and 
“desires” have been somewhat variously 
and at times loosely used in the field of so- 
ciology to approximate the term “motive.” 
While it is true that certain behavior pat- 
terns can usually be equated with certain 
motives, this is not always true. “Behavior 
pattern” and “motives” or “motive com- 
plexes” are not synonymous terms. The be- 
havior pattern of the individual at any time 
results from a motive or motive complex 
contingent upon certain factors, some en- 
vironmental, some involving the immediate 
social situation. Various classifications of 
motives have been made from various view- 
points; however, the classification of Fisher, 
because of his definitive viewpoint and 


5 Fisher, op. cit., p. 74. 


William McDougall, The Energies of Men 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933), p. 202. 
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clarity of classification, lends itself best to 
this discussion.’ 

This classification is confined to three 
major classes of psychobiological signifi- 
cance: (1) somato-motives, subservient to the 
bodily needs of the individual (e.g., hunger, 
pain, etc.); (2) allo-motives, or racial mo- 
tives, subservient to the welfare of the race 
or, more exactly, to a person or object other 
than self (e.g., the propensity to mate or to 
reproduce, affections, parental tendencies, 
sympathy, suggestibility); and (3) ego-mo- 
tives—subservient to one’s personal security, 
equality, personal aggrandizement, etc. 
(e.g., self-display, self-assertiveness, aspira- 
tions to personal distinction, superiority 
and attainment). This classification does 
not contradict classifications made from 
other viewpoints, and in fact other classifi- 
cations can readily be regrouped under the 
above terminology. * 

It is important here again to point out 
that behavior pattern should not be con- 
fused with motivation. The situational ap- 
proach is conducive to an understanding of 
and resolution into behavior pattern and 
motivation. Confusion of motives and ac- 
tivities is perhaps most usual in the case of 
the motives which, under the terminology 
defined above, are ego-motives. Self-display 
and self-assertion are usually recognized as 
ego-motivated; however, many a child and 
many an adult may engage in altruistic 
or humanitarian activities which, though 
usually racially motivated, are in his case 
ego-motivated; that is, it is the individual’s 
sentiment of self-regard or of identification 
that drives him to appear generous or sym- 
pathetic. Ego-motivation is basic to a diver- 
sity of culture traits, since such motivations 
play a strong part in what Jung calls “the 
way of individuation.”® 


ANALYSIS 
In the development of the child in the 
family with two or more children, well ad- 


7Op. cit., p. 10. 


8Jolan Jacobi, The Psychology of Jung (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), p. 100. 
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justed to the prevailing culture, ego-, racial-, 
and somato-motives become well integrated; 
and most of the child’s social activity is an 
expression of such an integration.’ Such in- 
tegration takes place under the influence of 
the family group*® or, for the very young 
child in our society, of the primary group. 
In the cases studied neurasthenic symptoms 
are prevalent; so we may assume that a bal- 
anced integration of somato-, racial-, and 
ego-motives is lacking; since a personali- 
ty disturbance indicated by neurasthenic 
symptoms involves ego-motives which are 
inherently antagonistic to racial motives. 
As has been indicated, motives integrated 
into motive systems are derived from the 
primary group. The influence of the only 
child’s primary group has tended toward 
the overdevelopment of the ego-motivation 
in the child. Underdevelopment of racial 
motivation has followed. 

The case histories seem to indicate that 
such an overdevelopment of ego-motiva- 
tion and an underdevelopment of racial 
motivation have in fact taken place. 

Such evidences of overdevelopment of 
ego-motivation can readily be fouad in 
other studies. Woolley cites the case of an 
only child who, taken to nursery school at 
the age of three, showed no inclination to 
adjust to other children, whose first reac- 
tion was to hit, and who never became part 
of the group." The boy had apparently 
strongly identified himself with adults, re- 
fusing to accept the limitations of child- 
hood. His adjustment during the three 
years was practically nonexistent, showing 
to a very marked degree a lack of racial 
motivation (his lack of sympathetic tend- 

9R. B. Cattell, “Fluctuation of Sentiments and 
Attitudes as a Measure of Character Integration 


and Temperament,” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, LVI, No. 2 (April, 1943), 195-216. 


t°©See William F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, 
Sociology (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), 
p. 256; C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), pp. 26-28. 

1A, B. T. Woolley, “Personality Trends in 
Children,” in Jane Addams et al., The Child, the 
Clinic and the Court (New York: New Republic, 
1925), pp. 59-62. 


encies toward his own group and of sug- 
gestibility) as contrasted with a very strong 
ego-motivation (his extreme identification 
with the adults within his family leading to 
self-display and self-assertiveness). 

It is natural to inquire the reason for this 
overdevelopment of ego-motivation and 
underdevelopment of racial motivation, 
which, in the case of the only child who be- 
comes apparently normally adjusted, cre- 
ates personality disturbances symptoma- 
tized by neurasthenia. Might there be a cor- 
relation between ome-child families and a 
poor adjustment of the one-child family, it- 
self indicative of strong ego- and poor racial- 
motivation? If so, the child’s scheme of 
motivation would be purely derivative. To 
determine whether the families of the indi- 
viduals studied showed a development of 
racial- and ego-motivation similar to that 
of the only child, a study of them was under- 
taken in which especial attention was paid 
to the social adjustment of the family as a 
whole and of the individuals involved in the 
child’s early childhood. In only two cases 
was there evidence of definite maladjust- 
ment. In all other cases the range of family 
adjustment was from fair to excellent. 

The family of D., in the case outlined, 
showed fair adjustment in her early child- 
hood. While the home was isolated, the 
family visited neighbors and co-operated in 
community road-building and in the opera- 
tion of school transportation and like proj- 
ects common in sparsely settled regions. 
Though neither father nor mother was ex- 
tremely active in the social milieu, both 
evidenced fair adjustment. 

In R.’s early childhood his parents were 
respected members of a neighborhood group. 
Their tendency to assume social responsi- 
bilities was great, and, both with others and 
on their own, they took action against social 
ills. ‘Their adjustment tended to be above 
average. 

Apparently the social adjustment of the 
families of these only children follows a nor- 
mal distribution, so that one may assume 
that the cultural pattern of the families was 
normal in being acceptable to the communi- 
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ty and that racial motivations were not 
lacking. 

Since, as we know, the very young child 
derives his sentiments from the primary 
group and since we find no evidence of a 
lack of racial motivation in the primary 
groups studied, why, then, do we find indi- 
cations of poorly developed racial motiva- 
tions with strongly developed ego-motiva- 
tion in the children? Observations made 
during the study and further observations 
of the preschool child in a wide variety of 
home situations lead the author to state 
that the development of culture traits based 
on racial motivation is dependent upon con- 
tact within the primary group in extremely 
early childhood with individuals of the 
child’s own age index. 

Anderson has observed that social be- 
havior develops in the child between eight- 
een months and three years, through non- 
critical observation of (1) the way his par- 
ents react toward one another; (2) the way 
other children react to his parents; and (3) 
the way children react to one another in 
given situations and consequent use of be- 
havior observed.” It is obvious that more 
situations will present themselves to the 
child .n which the behavior pattern is de- 
termined by the second and third situations 
than by the first; and it is in the second and 
third situations that the child is most likely 
to observe behavior resulting from racial 
motivation. Furthermore, the elements in- 
volved in the second and third situations 
lie within the child’s comprehension be- 
cause the motivating complexes are likely 
to be relatively simple. When this is true, 
the motivation, as well as the behavior, 
becomes part of his scheme of reference; 
whereas, when it is not true, only the be- 
havior is likely to become part of his scheme 
of reference, incorporated in deference to 
the ego-motivated sentiment of self-regard 
or of identification. It is important, then, 
that the child have contacts with persons 
of his own age group if racial motivation is 


12 John E. Anderson, “Genesis of Social Reac- 
tions,” in The Unconscious: A Symposium, ed. C. M. 
Child e¢ al. (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1929). 


to become a well-integrated part of the 
hierarchy of sentiments." 

If we grant that development of racial 
motives is dependent upon contact with in- 
dividuals of the child’s own age index, why 
upon entering school or otherwise entering 
secondary groups of his own age index is 
there not a sufficient development of racial 
motivation to lead to normal integration? 
Why must this contact be made within the 
primary group? Racial motivation, develop- 
ing later, may never be able to attain the 
strength of ego-motivation, which is fixed 
at an early date. By the time the child en- 
ters secondary groups, he is already using 
as a scheme of reference a pattern of motive 
complexes which determines the nature of 
his activity in any given situation; and, as 
has been shown, this pattern is lacking in 
motives of a racial nature. For the only 
child it is a scheme of reference which will 
not be similar to that of the secondary 
group, since we can assume that for the ma- 
jority of the others, whether they have ex- 
isted as a group already or are all being 
thrown together for the first time, a motive 
complex resulting from an integration of 
somato-, allo- (racial-), and ego-motivation 
functions as their scheme of reference. For 
most of the children in this group, contact 
with others of their own age will be a stand- 
ard situation first coped with at an age when 
the development of social behavior is nor- 
mal. Consequently, the basic assumptions of 
the only child are not coincident with those 
of the others in the secondary group. He is 
not faced with a standard situation. 

The only child finds himself in a position 
very similar to that of Schuetz’s stranger." 
The child’s usual system of relevance fails 
him; and, as Schuetz points out concerning 
the stranger, a modification of orientation 
is the prerequisite of any possible adjust- 
ment. This modification requires a degree 
of abstract reasoning not possible to the 


"3 Douglas A. Thom, Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child (New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1940), pp. 109-11. 

%4 Alfred Schuetz, “The Stranger,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIX (May, 1944), 499-507. 
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preschool child."* Consequently, in his at- 
tempts at adjustment, he may approach his 
problem through the field of motor activity 
(there is some evidence that this is more 
usual for the male) or by trial and error of 
ideas. In this manner he may (and evidently 
does) make an apparent adjustment. That 
it is only apparent is evidenced by the ap- 
pearance of neurasthenic symptoms. His 
adjustment is not basic because he is not 
possessed of the ability voluntarily to shift 
from one aspect of a situation to another, as 
he must do to modify his interpretation of 
those sentiments peculiar to his scheme of 
reference. His apparent social adjustment, 
then, does not signify a development of 
racial] motives and an integration of these 
with ego- and somato-motives toward the 
common goals of his various activities, eith- 
er within or external to the group, but a 
repression of incompatible ego-motives and 
an assumption of the activities and manners 
growing for other group members out of 
racial motivations. This repression is at the 
source of the personality disorder indicated 
by his neurasthenic symptoms. 


CONCLUSION 


While the development of neurasthenic 
symptoms in only children whose social ad- 
justment has apparently been normal may 


1s See E. Terry Prothro, ‘‘Egocentricity and Ab- 
straction in Children and Aments,”’ American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, XLI, No. 1 (January, 1943), 
66-67. 


not in itself pose a major social problem, the 
forces involved in the development of these 
symptoms are basic to what can become a 
major social problem in the near future. 

It is generally assumed that in our post- 
war society in America the one- or two- 
child family and the day nursery for the 
preschool child will increase."® While this 
increase of the day nursery with its socializ- 
ing influence is spreading, there will be a 
period during which a number of children 
will not attend these nurseries. These chil- 
dren who do not attend nursery school will 
at school age be confronted with an adjust- 
ment problem similar in many respects to 
that of the only child of the present and of 
our immediate past. Their problem, like 
that of today’s only child, will be adjust- 
ment to a secondary group whose members 
are activated by a scheme of reference not 
theirs.‘?7 The child of preschool or early 
school age whose behavior derives from a 
scheme of reference unlike that of members 
of the secondary group is faced with a prob- 
lem he cannot solve; and either social mal- 
adjustment or the development of personali- 
ty disorders may be expected. 

If the conditions producing such a prob- 
lern be understood, both its social and its 
personal force may be mitigated. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 
*6 Burgess, loc. cit. 


™7 For a lay view see Franklin P. Adams, Nods 
and Becks (New York: Whittlesey House [McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.], 1944), p. 27. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT IN AMERICAN CITIES 


H. H. REMMERS AND W. A. KERR 


ABSTRACT 


The home environment—cultural, aesthetic, and economic—of 16,445 eighth-grade children in 42 cities 
in 20 states was measured by means of the American Home Scale. The cities chosen were approximately 
equally spaced on Thorndike’s G scale. Averages and standard deviations are reported. Correlations of city 
averages with Thorndike’s G (goodness of living), I (income), and P (personality) indices yield low or sub- 
stantially zero values. Thus, the American Home Scale has higher face validity and is a more direct and 
valid measure of goodness of living, functional income, and personal factors than the Thorndike scales. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The American Home Scale’ has been de- 
signed to measure cultural, aesthetic, and 
economic aspects of the home. Its construc- 
tion has been described elsewhere.? The 
present study was undertaken to investi- 
gate home environment for a representa- 
tive sample of American cities, as measured 
by the American Home Scale with respect 
to (1) individual pupil variation, (2) varia- 
tion in individual schools, (3) variation in 
cities, and (4) relationship with important 
measures of “general goodness of life for 
good people” in American cities, as ob- 
tained by Thorndike. 


Il. THE SAMPLE OF 42 CITIES’ 


In 1939 Thorndike published his study of 
American cities,‘ in which are described his 
measures labeled “G,” “I,” and “P,” for 
“goodness of living for good people” in a 
community, income, and personality fac- 
tors, respectively. From the list of 310 cities 
measured in terms of Thorndike’s G, 50 cit- 
ies were chosen in such a way as to be repre- 
sentative of the entire list of cities. That is, 
they were chosen in such a way as to be ap- 
proximately equally spaced along Thorn- 

«W. A. Kerr and H. H. Remmers, The American 


Home Scale: Preliminary Manual (Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1942). 


2W. A. Kerr, “The measurement of Home En- 
vironment and Its Relationship with Other Vari- 
ables,”’ Further Studies in Attitudes, Ser. V (“Studies 
in Higher Education,” Vol. XLV) (Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University, June, 1942). 


3 This study was supported in part by a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 

4E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1939). 


dike’s G scale. A letter was then addressed 
to the superintendent of schools in each of 
these cities, briefly explaining the proposed 
research and inviting him to participate, 
with the understanding that all costs were 
to be borne by the investigators from funds 
granted by the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion and the American Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

A few superintendents of schools de- 
clined to participate in the research project, 
and for these a city on the G scale was chos- 
en which was as near as possible on the 
Thorndike G scale to the one originally 
chosen. When a list of 50 cities had thus 
been obtained in which the superintendents 
of schools were willing to participate in the 
project, detailed instructions were sent them 
for the collection of the data. 

When the American Home Scales,’ prop- 
erly filled out, had all been returned, it was 
found necessary to eliminate from the total 
sample of 50 cities 8 cities for which there 
was internal evidence of unrepresentative- 
ness of the sample. Hence, only 42 cities 
were finally retained for the main study. 

Eighth-grade pupils were chosen for the 
measurements for the following reasons: 

1. Few, if any, of the pupils drop out of 
school before the ninth grade. 

2. At the eighth-grade level no vocabu- 
lary or reading difficulty is involved in the 
administration of the American Home 
Scale. 

3. A better indication of sociological 
areas within a given city would be obtained 
from a sampling of grade children than 
from a sampling of senior high school pupils. 


5’ Kerr and Remmers, of. cit. 
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Were we to repeat the study, we should 
choose the sixth grade, rather than the 
eighth grade, in order to get a still more pre- 
cise indication of sociological areas. These 
are probably better indicated in the larger 
cities in our sample than they are in the 
smaller cities, since these larcer cities have 
several different schools containing eighth- 
grade pupils even if the administrative or- 
ganization is the 6-3-3 plan. We have since 
found that administration of the scale in the 
sixth grade is perfectly feasible.° Where 
separate junior high schools exist, the sixth 
grade is uniformly found in “neighborhood”’ 
schools, which give a much more precise 
definition of the sociological areas than 
measurement of the eighth grade, since in 
the junior high school pupils are likely to be 
drawn from widely different areas. 


III. HOME ENVIRONMENT IN 42 CITIES 


A list of the 42 cities measured, together 
with their G, P, and I scores reported in 
Thorndike’s Your City, the average Ameri 
can Home Scale score, and the variability of 
home environment as measured by the 
standard deviation, is given in Table 1. The 
total number of pupils measured in the 42 
cities was 16,455, or an average of 392 per 
city. 

It is interesting to note that Muncie, 
Indiana, chosen by the Lynds as a typical 
American city for intensive sociological 
study in Middletown and Middletown in 
Transition, has an average American Home 
Scale score that differs insignificantly from 
the average of all averages—33.32 and 32.10, 
respectively, a difference of only 1.13. 

A matter of considerable interest is, of 
course, the relationship between G, as 
measured by Thorndike, and the average 
city scores on the American Home Scale. 
Similar interest attaches to the correlations 
between average home environment and P 
(personality factors) and I (income), as de- 
fined by Thorndike. 


6H. H. Remmers, “Measured Aspects of the 
Richmond, Indiana, Schools” (unpublished). This 
was one section of a school survey of Richmond, 
Indiana, carried out in 1942 by the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology of Purdue 
University for the Richmond School Board. 
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The correlation for the 42 cities between 
G and average home-environment scores 
was found to be +.34 +.08. While this is re- 
liably greater than a correlation of zero, it 
indicates absence of any marked corre- 
spondence between the two sets of measures. 
If we assume the reliabilities of the two 
measures to be of the order of .o, the esti- 
mated true correlation would be of the order 
of .4. This means that, if both factors were 
perfectly measured, only approximately 23 
per cent of the variance in the G would be 
attributable to the home-environment score. 
In terms of the fallible measures actually 
used, this percentage is only about 109. 

This raises the interesting and funda- 
mentally important question as to which of 
the two measures—Thorndike’s G or aver- 
age score on the American Home Environ- 
ment Scale—is the more valid measure of 
“goodness of living.’”’ Thorndike’s G scale 
is made of thirty-seven items, of which the 
following ten may serve as _ illustrative 
examples. 


Infant death rate (reversed) 

Per capita deaths from appendicitis (re- 
versed) 

Per capita public expenditures for schools 

Per capita public expenditures for textbooks 
and supplies 

Per capita public park acreage 

Percentage of girls, ten to fourteen years old, 
gainfully employed (reversed) 

Per capita support of the Y.M.C.A. 

Per capita domestic installations of elec- 
tricity 

Per capita deaths from automobile accidents 
(reversed) 

Value of public property minus public debt 


On the face of the items, it would seem 
that they might very well vary widely, inde- 
pendent of the quality of the homes in the 
city, as measured by such an instrument as 
the American Home Scale. Per capita deaths 
from appendicitis, per capita support of the 
Y.M.C.A., and the like have not, on their 
face at least, any close and obvious connec- 
tion with such things as the number of books 
in homes, membership in various types of 
organizations, whether or not the family 
takes an annual vacation, and the like. In 
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connection with annual vacations, it should 
be pointed out that our data were collected 
as of before Pearl Harbor. 

In general, it can be said that goodness of 
living for the individual is much more closely 
associated with the individual home than it 
is with the kind of index of the city repre- 
sented by G. 


In response to an invitation to comment 
on the present paper, Dr. Thorndike, in a 
personal letter, writes in part as follows: 


I think the low correlations with G, I, and P 
are perhaps caused by the imperfect correlation 
between your score from pupils’ replies and the 
score that would be obtained if you and Dr. 
Kerr had yourselves measured directly the 


TABLE 1 
DATA FROM 42 CITIES 


| 


AMERICAN SCALE 


| 
THORNDIKE’S MEASURES 


STATE AND CITY 
* Standard 

| Average Deviation G I P 
Alabama, Montgomery............... | 37.10 10.24 —18 — 9 — 35 
| 33.18 10.40 —16 — 8 —22 
| 34.02 12.20 15 10 7 
| 32-70 10.52 13 6 7 
Commecticut, | 30.18 II.04 5 14 I 
Ke | 35.38 9.48 5 4 II 
8.92 18 39 22 
33.32 10.56 —-2|-—3 5 
29.90 11.50 4 — 3 4 
Kentucky, Lexington................. | 30.86 10.44 —13 2 —20 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge...............] 32.58 10.52 |-5 —10 
33.02 10.56 —16 — 3 —19 
Massachusetts, Brockton.............. 31.82 9.60 ° ° 6 
Fitchburg............. 30.70 10.08 — 2 —4 I 
Michigan, Muskegon................. 33-42 8.96 6 ° II 
33.66 9.48 4 1 10 
North Carolina, Winston-Salem........ 30.46 13.16 —17 —10 —22 
New Jersey, Bloomfield............... 37-34 9.60 9 12 3 

29.98 9.48 —4 2 — 5 
Wow Tort, 32.46 9.96 6 3 7 
| 33.04 9.40 6 4 I 
Ohio, Steubenville.................... 29.66 8.40 — 2 7 |-8 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City............ 33.18 10.88 — 6 — 2 — § 
| 31.54 11.00 2 6 |—2 
Pennsylvania, Altoona................ | 32.18 8.84 ° —4 4 
__ | 29.54 8.64 4 I 2 
| 27.86 9.32 —-7 |—9 3 
Rhode Island, Providence. ............ | 28.82 9.52 — 3 3 —4 
| 34.10 10.7 — 5 —12 
31.06 11.80 —12 — 8 —22 
West Virginia, Huntington............ 30.02 10.64 — 5 I —- 9 
Wisconsin, Green Bay...... 32.58 9.92 5 — 2 II 
eee 33.70 8.20 4 3 8 
32.38 9.68 7 I 8 
31.10 9.28 I 5 9 


* The arithmetic mean. 


t The standard deviation of individual! pupil scores. 


| | 
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status in five hundred homes in each of the 
fifty cities. 

The correlations between the ratings from 
children’s reports and the real status of homes 
within one city may well be very different from 
that for different communities. 


The method of validation suggested in 
the first paragraph of Dr. Thorndike’s letter 
is one of several methods that were used in 
the original construction and evaluation of 
the American Home Scale. The following 
quotation describes in substance the experi- 
ment in question. 


A reply to “Do the respondents answer the 
questions truthfully or do they systematically 
falsify or distort their answers?” is brought out 
directly in the form of another coefficient of 
validity in the following experiment. The col- 
ored university women’s organization in the 
administration city volunteered to make per- 
sonal calls upon a sampling of the homes repre- 
sented by the 202 scales which were marked by 
Roosevelt High-School seniors; these home- 
callers were instructed to go in each home, ob- 
serve the home, interview a parent, and, while 
still in the home, fill out one of the home scales. 
The correlation between these 21 Negro home- 
call scores and 21 group administration scores 
is .o15 + .01; this validity coefficient is an 
underestimate in that it is not corrected for 
either restricted range or for attenuation in 
criterion (home-call) scores.’ 


In the light of the evidence and the rela- 
tively objective nature of the items in the 
American Home Scale we must conclude 
that Thorndike’s G and the American Home 
Scale measure different and largely inde- 
pendent factors. 

Both measures doubtless have validity 
in different degrees for different purposes of 
social scientists or society in general. 

The matter of possible lack of reliability 
of the two measures has already been men- 
tioned, but this will account for relatively 
little of the absence of correlation. One fur- 
ther consideration that should be mentioned 
is the interval of time between the taking of 
the two sets of measurements. Thorndike’s 
data were presumably collected about 1938, 
while the American Home Scale was ad- 


7 Kerr, op. cit., p. 30. 


ministered late in 1941 or early in 1942. It is 
unlikely that striking changes in the various 
items in Thorndike’s G would have oc- 
curred during the two- or three-year interval 
in question. 

The correlation between average home 
environment scores and Thorndike’s I (in- 
come) score for our 42 cities was —0.12 
+0.15. The relationship here is obviously 
substantially zero. This may seem some- 
what surprising in the light of the reflection 
that the American Home Scale score is un- 
doubtedly very substantially related to 
family income. Thorndike’s I is made up of 
nine items differentially weighted.* It con- 
tains such items as the per capita number 
of income tax returns of $2,500 or more 
(average of 1930 and 1931), the per capita 
number of income tax returns exceeding 
$5,000 (estimated from the data for coun- 
ties), the average salary of high-school 
teachers plus average salary of elementary- 
school teachers, and the per capita sales in 
retail, cigar, and drug stores. Again it would 
appear that there is no necessary relation be- 
tween such items and the kinds of items in 
the American Home Scale. 

It is interesting to note that the correla- 
tion between Thorndike’s G and I indices 
for the 42 cities is 0.99 + 0.02. Evidently, 
whatever quality of living is measured by 
G is also measured by I, and conversely. 

The correlation between the average 
home-environment score and Thorndike’s 
P (personal qualities of a population) for 
our sample of 42 cities turned out to be + 
0.16 + 0.15. Here, again, the impressive 
fact is the absence of relationship. The P 
index is made up of eleven items,? differ- 
entially weighted. Sample items are: per 
capita number of graduates from public 
high schools in 1934, per capita circulation 
of public libraries, per capita number of 
telephones, and per capita number deaths 
from syphilis (reversed). 

Neither here nor in the absence of corre- 
lation between average home-environment 
scores and [I is the lack of reliability any ma- 


§ Thorndike, op. cit., pp. 191-93. 
9 Ibid., pp. 194-97. 
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jor factor in the absence of correlation. It 
must be concluded that, whatever personal 
qualities enter into the selection, equipment, 
and operation of a home—and these seem to 
us socially highly important—they are not 
related to the over-all index of personal 
qualities as defined by Thorndike’s P index. 
In actual fact, the two factors measured are 
substantially independent of each other; 
i.e., two fundamentally different things are 
being measured. The question of validity is 
here raised even more sharply than it is in 
connection with G and American Home 
Scale scores. 

The words “average” and “per capita”’ 
in Thorndike’s items may, in part or in foto, 
contain the explanation for the observed 
absence of relationship. Such an average 
as is implied in the concept of per capita 
wealth, for example, can be and frequently 
is seriously misleading for the statistically 
naive. The annual per capita income of 
Americans before the war (1935-38) was 
about $600, but only about 15 per cent of 
Americans had incomes in this amount or 
above."® The arithmetic mean which is used 
in computing per capita income is, of course, 
increased by the relatively few large in- 
comes. The average actually describes very 
few individuals, and most of the population 
is well below the average. The median or 
modal (most frequent) income would be 
much more descriptive in this sense. 

A further possible explanation lies in the 
fact that there may be a considerable gap 
between the attitudes of the citizenry of a 
city toward what is desirable in the way of 
civic betterment and what is actually 
achieved through a given set of local offi- 
cials. The effects of political machines, for 
example, as actual and potential factors in 
the stultification of community aspirations 
are too well known to require documenta- 
tion here. 

0 National Resources Commission, Consumer In- 
comes in the United States: Their Distribution in 
1935-36 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C.); Simon Kuznets, Vational 
Income and Its Composition, r1o1g-1938 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1941), Pp. 153. 


Whatever may be the causes of the lack 
of correspondence between measures of P 
and American Home Scale scores, it cannot 
be gainsaid that direct measurement of 
home environment is a more valid index of 
personal qualities of a citizenry than are the 
kinds of sums and averages included in 
Thorndike’s P. The books in the home will 
more surely characterize John Doe than 
will those in the city library. The aesthetic 
and cultural characteristics of the individual 
home are more directly and truly the reflec- 
tion of personal qualities than are such 
things as “per capita number of homes 
owned,” “per capita number of male den- 
tists divided by number of male lawyers,” 
and “per capita number of deaths from 
homicide (reversed).”” The American Home 
Scale is, therefore, the more valid measure of 
personal qualities of the population of a city. 

In summary, the measurement of 16,455 
eighth-grade pupils in 42 different cities by 
means of the American Home Scale and 
study of the averages of cities related to 
Thorndike’s G, P, and I indices for cities 
support the following conclusions. 

1. There is considerable variation among 
cities, as measured by the average American 
Home Scale score. The range of these aver- 
ages was from 27.78 to 44.30. This range 
represents nearly two standard deviations 
of individual home scores. 

2. There is a reliable but low correlation 
between the average American Home Scale 
score of cities and Thorndike’s G. The two 
measures have about one-fifth communality 
in what they measure. 

3. There is substantially zero relation- 
ship between average American Home 
Scale scores of cities and Thorndike’s meas- 
ures of personal factors (P) and income (I). 

4. We believe that the American Home 
Scale has a higher face validity and is a 
more direct and valid measure of goodness 
of living, personal factors, and functional 
income than is the measure constructed by 
Thorndike. 
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BOOKS, PAPERS, AND ESSAYS BY GEORG SIMMEL 


ERICH ROSENTHAL AND KURT OBERLAENDER 


Georg Simmel, the philosopher and soci- 
ologist, is usually considered the founder of 
“formal” sociology—the analysis of social 
processes such as competition and conflict, 
subordination and superordination. His crit- 
ics have repeatedly observed that he did not 
develop a rigid system of sociology. This 
criticism points to the fact that Simmel’s 
interest is by no means limited to the estab- 
lishment of sociology as a special discipline 
within the social sciences. A glance at Sim- 
mel’s bibliography shows that, within the 
realm of his sociological endeavor, he paid 
attention to two additional and, to him, 
equally important fields of interest, namely, 
the effect of our modern economic and social 
structure on human personality and be- 
havior and the analysis of contemporary so- 
cial problems. A high level of sensitivity 
and insight combined with a thorough 
knowledge of the structure of modern so- 
ciety created many hypotheses that merit 
being tested by the use of methods which 
have been developed since Simmel’s death. 

The bibliography presented here was 
originally prepared for a study of the in- 
tellectual development of Simmel, a plan 
which had to be abandoned. The bibliog- 
raphy is divided into three parts: (A) books, 
papers, and essays by Georg Simmel; (B) 
anonymous articles attributed to Simmel; 
and (C) books and articles about Simmel. 


A. BOOKS, PAPERS, AND ESSAYS BY SIMMEL 


1. 1881. Das Wesen der Materie nach 
Kants physischer Monadologie. Disser- 
tation. Berlin, 188r1. 

2. 1882. “Psychologische und ethnolo- 
gische Studien tiber Musik,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprachwis- 
senschaft, XIII, 261-305. 

3. 1884. “Dantes Psychologie,” idid., XV, 
18-69, 239-76. 


4. 


6. 


Io, 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


1887. “Ueber die Grundfrage des Pes- 
simismus in methodischer Hinsicht,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik, XC, 237-47. 

1888. “Einige Bemerkungen iiber Goe- 
thes Verhiltniss zur Ethik,” ibid., 
XCII, 101-6. 

1888. ‘“Bemerkungen zu social-ethisch- 
en Problemen,” Vterteljahrsschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie, X11, 32- 
49. 

1889. “Zur Psychologie des Geldes,”’ 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetsgebung, V erwaltung, 
und V olkswirtschaftim Deutschen Reich, 
XIII, 1251-64. 


. 1889. ‘“Michelangelo als Dichter,” Vos- 


sische Zeitung, Nr. 419 (Sonntagsbeilage 
Nr. 36), 8. September 188q9. 


. 1890. “Zur Psychologie der Frauen,” 


Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft, XX, 6-46. 

1890. “Ueber soziale Differenzierung: 
Soziologische und psychologische Un- 
tersuchungen,” Staats- und sozialwis- 
senschaftliche Forschungen, ed. Gustav 
Schmoller (Leipzig), X, 1-147. 

1890. “Rembrandt als Erzieher,”’ Vos- 
sische Zeitung, Nr. 249 (Sonntagsbei- 
lage Nr. 22), 1. Juni 18go. 

1890. “Moltke als Stilist,’’ Berliner 
Tageblatt, Nr. 543a, 26. Oktober 1890. 
1891. “Rudolf Euckens ‘Lebensan- 
schauungen,’ ” Vossische Zeitung, Nr. 
271 (Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 24), 14. Juni 
1891; Nr. 283 (Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 
25), 21. Juni 1891; Nr. 295 (Sonntags- 
beilage Nr. 26), 28. Juni 1892. 


. 1892. Die Probleme der Geschichts philo- 


sophie. Leipzig, 1892. 

1892. ‘“Psychologische Glossen zur 
Strafgesetznovelle,’’ Soztalpolitisches 
Centralblait, I, Nr. 13, 173 f. 
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1892. “Ein Wort iiber soziale Frei- 
heit,” ibid., Nr. 27, S. 333-35. 

1892. “In Sachen der Moralwissen- 
schaft,” Vossische Zeitung, Nr. 147 
(Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 13), 27. Marz 
1892. 

1892. “Ein Jubilaum der Frauenbewe- 
gung,”’ National-Zeitung, Nr. 662 
(Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 48), 27. Novem- 
ber 1892. 

1892-93. Einleitung in die Moralwis- 
senschaft. Berlin. Band I, 1892; Band 
II, 1893. 

1893. “Moral Deficiencies as Deter- 
mining Intellectual Functions,” [nter- 
national Journal of Ethics, III, No. 4, 
490-507. 

1893. “Gerhardt Hauptmanns ‘We- 
ber,’ Sozialpolitisches Centralblait, II, 
Nr. 24, 283-84. 

1894. “‘Parerga zur Socialphiloso- 
phie,”’ Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, .... , 
XVIII, 257-65. 


. 1894. “Das Problem der Soziologie,”’ 


ibid., S. 1301-7. 


. 1894. “Le Probléme de la sociologie,”’ 


Revue de métaphysique et de morale, II, 
No. 5, 497-504. 

1894. “La Différentiation sociale,” 
Revue internationale de sociologie, II, 
No. 3, 198-213. 

1894. “L’Influence du nombre des 
unités sociales sur les caractéres des 
sociétés,’’ Annales de l’institut interna- 
tional de sociologie, I, 373-85. 

1894. Verwandtenehe,” Vossische 
Zeitung, Nr. 254 (Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 
22), 3. Juni 1894; Nr. 266 (Sonntags- 
beilage Nr. 23), 10. Juni 1894. 

1894. “Die Bauernbefreiung in Béh- 
men,” Allgemeine Zeitung (Miinchen), 
Nr. 223 (Beilage Nr. 186), 14. August 
1894; Nr. 224 (Beilage Nr. 187), 15. 
August 1894. 

1894. “Der Militarismus und die Stel- 
lung der Frauen,” Vossische Zeitung, 
Nr. 494 (Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 42), 21. 
Oktober 1894; Nr. 506 (Sonntagsbei- 
lage Nr. 43), 28. Oktober 1894. 

1895. ‘The Problem of Sociology,” An- 


31. 


32. 
34- 
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38. 


40. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


nals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences, VI, 412-23. 
1895. “Ueber eine Beziehung der Se- 
lectionslehre zur Erkenntnistheorie,”’ 
Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie, I, 
34-45. 

1895. “Alpenreisen,” Die Zeit (Wien), 
IV, Nr. 41, 23-24. 

1895. “Zur Psychologie der Mode,” 
ibid., V, Nr. 54, 22-24. 

1895. ““Massenpsychologie,” idid., Nr. 
60, S. 119-20. 

1895. “Zur Soziologie der Familie,”’ 
Vossische Zeitung, Nr. 301 (Sonntags- 
beilage Nr. 26), 30. Juni 1895; Nr. 313 
(Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 27), 7. Juli 1895. 
1895. “Elisabeth Férsters Nietzsche- 
Biographie,” Berliner Tageblait, Nr. 
431 (Beilage: Der Zeitgeist, Nr. 34), 26. 
August 1895. 

1895. “Gomperz’ ‘Griechische Den- 
ker,’”’ Vossische Zeitung, Nr. 517 
(Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 44), 3. Novem- 
ber 1895. 

1896. “Skizze einer Willenstheorie,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physio- 
logie der Sinnesorgane, IX, 206-20. 
1896. ‘‘Friedrich Nietzsche: Eine mo- 
ralphilosophische Silhouette,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik, 202-15. 

1896. “Zur Methodik der Sozialwissen- 
schaft,” Jahrbuch fiir Gesetsgebung, 

1896. “Sur quelques relations de la 
pensée théorique avec les intéréts pra- 
tiques,” Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, IV, No. 2, 160-78. 

1896. “Ueber Plagiate”’: Offener Brief 
an Herrn Hermann Bahr, Die Zeit 
(Wien), VII, Nr. 91, 204 f. 

1896. “Berliner Gewerbeausstellung,” 
ibid., VIII, Nr. 95, 59 f. 

1896. ‘Das Geld in der modernen Cul- 
tur (Vortrag, gehalten in der Gesell- 
schaft dsterreichischer Volkswirthe, 
.... mitgeteilt nach der ‘Neuen Frei- 
en Presse’ in Wien),” Zeitschrift des 
Oberschlesischen Berg- und Hiittenmin- 
nischen Vereins, XXXV, 319-24. 
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1896. “Der Frauenkongress und die 
Sozialdemokratie,’’ Die Zukunft (Ber- 
lin), Band XVII, Nr. 2, Jahrg. V, S. 
80-84. 

1896. ““Soziologische Aesthetik,” idid., 
S. 204-16. 

1896. “‘Was ist uns Kant?” Vossische 
Zeitung, Nr. 359 (Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 
31), 2. August 1896; Nr. 371 (Sonn- 
tagsbeilage Nr. 32), 9. August 18096; 
Nr. 383 (Sonntagsbeilage Nr. 33), 16. 
August 1896. 

1896. “Superiority and Subordination 
as Subject-Matter for 
American Journal of Sociology, Ul 
(1896-97), 167-89, 392-415. 

1896-97. “Comment les formes soci- 
ales se maintiennent,” L’ Année socio- 
logique, 1, 71-109. 

“Ueber den Unterschied der 
Wahrnehmungs- und der Erfahrungs- 
urteile,”” Kantstudien, I, 416-25. 

1897. “Die Bedeutung des Geldes fiir 
das Tempo des Lebens,”” Neue Deutsche 
Rundschau (Berlin), VIII, 111-22. 
1897. “Soziale Medizin,” Die 
(Wien), X, Nr. 124, 99-100. 


Sociology,”’ 


1897. 


Zeit 


. 1897. “Noch einmal der Pulsschlag,” 


thid., XI, Nr. 136, 86. 
“Ueber Massenverbrechen,”’ 
tbid., XIII, Nr. 157, 4-6. 


. 1898. “Die Selbsterhaltung der sozia- 


len Gruppe,” Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzge- 
, XXII, 589-640. 

1898. “The Persistence of Social 
Groups,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, III (1897-98), 662-98, 820-36; 
IV (1898-99), 35-50. 

1898. “Stefan George: Eine kunstphi- 
losophische Betrachtung,”’ Die Zukunft 
(Berlin), Band XXII, Jahrg. VI, Nr. 
22, S. 386-96. 

1898. “Zur Soziologie der Religion,”’ 
Neue Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), CX, 
III-23. 

1898. “Fragment aus einer ‘Philoso- 
phie des Geldes’ (aus dem Kapitel: 
‘Das Geld und die individuelle Frei- 
heit’),”’ Zeitschrift fiir immanente Phi- 
losophie, III, 395-428. 


60. 


OI. 
62. 


63. 


04. 


65. 


66. 


1898. ‘‘Die Rolle des Geldes in den Be- 
ziehungen der Geschlechter (Fragment 
aus einer ‘Philosophie des Geldes’),”’ 
Die Zeit (Wien), XIV, Nr. 172, 38-40; 
Nr. 173, 53-54; Nr. 174, 69-71. 

1898. “Rom: Eine aesthetische Ana- 
lyse,” ibig., XV, Nr. 191, 137-39. 
1898. “‘ ‘Polymeter’ ’”’ (Paul Ernst, be- 
spr.), 2bid., XVI, Nr. 199, 56-57. 
1899. ‘Fragment aus einer ‘Philoso- 
phie des Geldes,’ ’. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetz- 
gebung,...., XXIII, 813-54. 

1899. “Zur Philosophie der Arbeit,” 
Neue Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), X, 
449-03. 

1899. ““Kant und Goethe,” Allgemeine 
Zeitung (Miinchen), Nr. 152 (Beilage 
Nr. 125), 3. Juni 1899; Nr. 154 (Bei- 
lage Nr. 126), 5. Juni 1899; Nr. 155 
(Beilage Nr. 127), 6. Juni 1899. 
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der Berliner Universitat. 5. Aufl. Miin- 
chen und Leipzig, 1921. 

1921. “Zur Philosophie des Schauspie- 
lers: Aus dem Nachlass herausgege- 
ben,”’ Logos, LX (1920-21), 339-62. 
1921. ““Fragmente iiber die Liebe. Aus 
dem Nachlass Georg Simmels,”’ idid., 
S. 1-54. 

1922. Zur Philosophie der Kunst: Phi- 
losophische und kunstphilosophische 
Aufsiétze. Herausg. Gertrud Simmel. 
Potsdam, 1922. 


Inhalt: 
I 


Bécklins Landschaften, 1895 

Rom, eine iisthetische Analyse, 1898 

Stefan George, 1901 

Der Bildrahmen, 1902 

Das Abendmahl Lionardo da Vincis, 
1905 

Florenz, 1906 

Venedig, 1907 

Der siebente Ring, 1909 

L’Art pour l’art, 1914 

Ueber die Karikatur, 1917 

Das Problem des Portriits, 1918 


Il 


Ueber eine Beziehung der Selektions- 
lehre zur Erkenntnistheorie, 1895 

Henri Bergson, 1914 

Werde was du bist, 1915 

Das Problem der historischen Zeit, 1916 

Universitit Frankfurt, 1912 


. 1922. Schulpdidagogik: Vorlesungen. 


Herausg. Karl Hauter. Osterwieck/ 
Harz, 1922. 

1922. Lebensanschauung:, Vier meta- 
physische Kapitel. 2. Aufl. Miinchen 
und Leipzig, 1922. 


. 1922. Sosztologie: Untersuchungen iiber 


die Formen der Vergesellschaftung. 2. 
Aufl. Miinchen und Leipzig, 1922. 


. 1922. Die Religion. (9.-11. Tausend.) 


[3. Aufl.] Frankfurt/M., 1922. 


. 1922. Philosophie des Geldes. 4. unver- 


ind. Aufl. Miinchen und Leipzig, 1922. 
1922. Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilo- 
sophie. 4. Aufl. Miinchen und Leipzig, 
1922. 


242. 1922. “Ueber Freiheit: Bruchstiicke 
aus dem Nachlass von Georg Simmel,” 
Logos, XI (1922-23), 1-30. 

243. 1923. Fragmente und Aufsdtze aus dem 
Nachlass und Veréffentlichungen der 
letzten Jahre. Herausgegeben und mit 
einem Vorwort von Dr. Gertrud Kan- 
torowicz. Miinchen, 1923. 

244. 1923. Soziologie: Untersuchungen tiber 
die Formen der Vergesellschaftung. 3. 
Aufl. Miinchen, ‘1923. 

245. 1923. Die Probleme der Geschichstphi- 
losophie. 5. Aufl. Miinchen, 1923. 

246. 1923. Goethe. 5. Aufl. Leipzig, 1923. 
247. 1924. Kant und Goethe. 4. unverand. 
Aufl. Miinchen und Leipzig, 1924. 

248. 1924. Kant: Sechzehn Vorlesungen ge- 
halten an der Berliner Universitit. 6. 
Aufl. Leipzig, 1924. 

249. 1926. Der Konflikt der modernen Kultur. 
3. Aufl. Miinchen und Leipzig, 1926. 

250. 1927. Hauptprobleme der Philosophie. 
6. Aufl. Berlin und Leipzig, 1927. 

251. 1930. Philosophie des Geldes. 5. unver- 
and. Aufl. Miinchen, 1930. 

52. 1934. Cultura femenina, y otros ensayos. 
Traduccién del alemaén por Eugenio 
Imaz, José R. Pérez Bances, M. G. 
Morente y Fernando Vela. Madrid: 
Revista de occidente, 1934. 


Contents: 
Introduccién 
Cultura femenina 
Filosofia de la coqueteria 
Lo masculino y lo femenino 
La Aventura 
Filosofia de la moda 
Concepto y tragedia de la cultura 
Las Ruinas 
E] Problema de la situacién religiosa 
La Personalidad de Dios 
Los Alpes 
Miguel Angel 
Rodin 
El Asa 


In addition, there were the following es- 
Says concerning which the time, place, and 
other details of publication are unavailable. 


1888. “Uber Kunstausstellungen.” Galley 
proof? Unpublished. 
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1896 or earlier. “Das Geld in der modernen 


Cultur,” Neue freie Presse (Wien) 
(see No. 44). 


Before 1911. An essay on “Lage der Reli- 


gion in der heutigen Welt,” Vossische 
Zeitung, Beilage. 


Not earlier than 1913. “Das Individuum 


und die Freiheit.”” Unpublished? 


During the first World War. “Ueber die 


1894. ‘‘Professoren-Honorare”’ 


Schliessung der Universititen.”’ 
“Infelices possidentes,” Die Zukunft. 


B. ANONYMOUS ARTICLES ATTRIBUTED 


TO SIMMEL 


(anonym.), 
Neue Zeit, XIII (1894-95), Part I 
(1894), 170-72. 


1896. “Berliner Kunstbrief,” Die Zeit 


(Wien), VI, 77-78. 


1896. “Zur Privatdozenten-Frage,” ibid., 


1go1. “Zulassung auslindischer 


VII, 71-72. 

Studen- 
ten,” Vossische Zeitung, Nr. 249, 
21. Mai rgot. 


1go1. “Zur Auslinderfrage an den deutsch- 


en Universititen,” ibid., Nr. 257, 5, 
Juni rgor. 


1916. ““Nochmals: Deutschtum und Euro- 


piertum” (anonymer Beitrag zu ei- 
nem Briefwechsel. Von “Prof. X.”’), 
Europiische Staats- u. Wirtschafts- 
zeitung, I, 239 f. 


C. BOOKS AND ARTICLES ABOUT SIMMEL 


I. 


ADLER, Max. Georg Simmels Bedeutung 
fiir die Geistesgeschichte. Wien, 1919. 
FABIAN, WILHELM. Kritik der Lebens- 
philosophie Simmels. Breslau, 1926. 
KNEVELS, WILHELM. Simmels Religions- 
theorie: Ein Beitrag zum religidsen Pro- 
blem der Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1920. 


. MAMELET, ALBERT. Le Relativisme phi- 


losophique chez Georg Simmel. Paris, 
IQI4. 


. SPYKMAN, Nicoxas J. The Social The- 


ory of Georg Simmel. Chicago, 1925. 


. STEINHOFF, Mari. “Die Form als so- 


ziologische Grundkategorie bei Georg 
Simmel,’ Kélner Vierteljahreshefte fiir 
Soziologie, IV, 215-59. 


7. 


Io. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Wacner, W. “Simmels Geschichtsphi- 
losophie,”’ Philosophische Mitteilungen, 
II (Leipzig, 1920), 39. 


. GERSON, HERMANN. Die Entwicklung 


der ethischen Anschauungen bei Georg 
Simmel. Dissertation. Berlin, 1932. 


. Loose, GERHARD. Die Religionssoziolo- 


gie Georg Simmels. Dissertation. Leip- 
zig, 1933: 

SCHUMANN, F. K. Religion und Wirk- 
lichkeit. Dissertation. Greifswald, 1913. 


. BERNHARD, E. “Simmel als Soziologe 


und Sozialphilosoph,”’ Die Tat, V (1913- 
14), 1080-86. 

Bouc C. “Les Sciences sociales en 
Allemagne,” Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, II (1894), 329-55. 

FiscHeERr, A. ‘“‘Simmel,’’ Der Kunstwart, 
XXXI (1918), 43-47. 
FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER, MAx. “Simmel,” 
Kantstudien, XXIV (1919), 1-50. 
Frost, WALTER. “Die Soziologie Sim- 
mels,” Latvijas Universitates Raksti Ac- 
ta Universitatis Latviensis, Riga, XII 
(1925), 220-313; XIII (1926), 149-225. 
Hoeser, Fritz. “Simmel,’’ Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir das klassische Altertum (1918), 
S. 475-77. 

. “Der deutsche Kulturphilosoph 
unserer Zeit,’’ Die Hochschule (Berlin), 
III (1919), 25-27. 

Hurwicz, E. “Simmel als _jiidischer 
Denker,” Neue jiidische Monatshefte, 
1919. 

Jort, H. “Simmel,” Neue Rundschau, 
S. 241-47. 

KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED. ‘Georg Sim- 
mel,’’ Logos, [IX (1920-21), 307-38. 
Lupwic, E. “Simmel auf dem Kathe- 
der,” Schaubiihne, X (1914), Nr. 15. 
SCHMALENBACH, H. “Simmel,” Sozia- 
listische Monatshefte, 1919, S. 283-88. 
TAGGER, THEopoR. “Georg Simmel,” 
Die Zukunft, Band LXXXIX, Jahrg. 
XXIII (1914), Nr. 2, S. 36-41. 

Uti1z, E. “Simmel und die Philosophie 
der Kunst,” Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik, 
XIV, 1-41. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Historical Association.— 
The Historical Service Board of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association announces that 
the pamphlets on current questions which 
it has prepared for the Army and Navy are 
now on sale to the public through the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, at fifteen cents 
each. The pamphlets, written by experts, 
are intended to guide discussion. Titles of 
interest to sociologists include: What Is 
Propaganda? ; Will There Be Work for All?; 
Can War Marriages Be Made To Work? ; Do 
You Want Your Wife To Work after the 
War?; What Will Your Town Be Like?; 
Shall I Go Back to School? 


University of Chicago.—Joseph Lohman, 
who has been with the Department of Soci- 
ology since 1939, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as chairman of the department of so- 
ciology and public welfare at the American 
University. 

.The American Book Company announces 
the publication of The Family: From Insti- 
tution to Companionship by Ernest W. 
Burgess and Harvey Locke. 


Miss Josephine Williams, a graduate stu- 
dent in the Department of Sociology, has 
won one of the Pi Lambda Theta awards for 
research on the professional problems of 
women. Her manuscript was on “Lay Atti- 
tudes toward Women Physicians.” 


Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de 
Paulo (Brazil).—Editora Nacional of 
Séo Paulo has published Brancos e pretos na 
Bahia; estudo de contacto racial by Donald 
Pierson. This book is an augmented edition 
in Portuguese of the author’s analysis of the 
Brazilian racial situation which was pub- 
lished in 1942 by the University of Chicago 
Press under the title Negroes in Brazil. 


Florida State College for Women.—During 
the past year the college has received a col- 


lection of relics and artifacts of Inca and 
other pre-American cultures from Mr. and 
Mrs. John V. Carter, of Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. 

Caroline Biue taught case work at the 
University of Alabama during the summer 
term. 

Paul W. Shankweiler is completing his 
study of the Reford Prison Farm. 


Hofstra College.—Joseph S. Roucek was 
visiting professor of social sciences in San 
Diego State College, San Francisco State 
College, and Occidental during the summer. 
At New York University this fall he is offer- 
ing a special course on the minorities in the 
United States and in the spring a course on 
Europe’s minorities. 


Indiana University—Harvey Locke, a 
member of the sociology department since 
1936, has resigned to accept an associate 
professorship at the University of Southern 
California. 

Paul Campisi, who was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology, is on leave 
in Italy where he is teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Florence. 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology.— 
Georges Gurvitch is continuing as editor 
but is at present dividing his time between 
France and the United States. The assistant 
editors are: Alexander E. Ginsberg, of 
Alexandria, Virginia, member of the New 
York Bar Association; Max M. Laserson, of 
Columbia University; and Paul W. Tappan, 
of Queens College. 


Journal of Social Issues——The Journal 
notes with interest the establishment of the 
Journal of Social Issues, now in its second 
number. It is published quarterly by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, which is affiliated with the 
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American Psychological Association, and 
the editor is Ronald Lippitt. This new maga- 
zine aims at being of more popular interest 
than the professional publications. The first 
two issues, edited by Gene Weltfish, are de- 
voted to case studies of racial and religious 
prejudice, followed by discussions by Gard- 
ner Murphy, Margaret Mead, Bingham Dai, 
Kurt Lewin, and others. The next two issues 
will be devoted to problems of bureaucracy, 
labor, and management. 


University of Kansas.—Esther E. Twente 
has been promoted from an assistant pro- 
fessorship to an associate professorship in 
sociology and social work. 


Le Musée Social, Paris.—The Journal is 
happy to have received its first postwar 
communication from France—a letter from 
Professor André Siegfried, president of the 
Musée Social and, with it, a 1945 issue of Les 
Cahiers du Musée Social on “‘Les Problémes 
du logement familial.”” This number is de- 
voted to past and present housing problems 
in France. Future issues are to be symposia 
on the subjects of hygiene and urbanism, 
social) problems of agriculture, and the social 
education of the French nation. 


Michigan State College——At the request 
of the War Department, Charles P. Loomis 
has been granted a leave of absence from 
his position as head of the department of 
sociology and anthropology in order to carry 
out a special assignment in Europe. During 
his absence C. R. Hoffer, associate professor 
of sociology, will be acting head of the de- 
partment. 


Solon Kimball, who has been head of the 
section on Community Organization and 
Activities, War Relocation Authority, 
Washington, D.C., since July, 1942, has 
been appointed associate professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. His appointment in- 
cludes part-time research in the section of 
sociology of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


University of Minnesota.—Lowry Nelson 
is on leave during the year 1945-46 as rural 
sociologist in the Foreign Service Auxiliary 
of the State Department to study rural life 
in Haiti and the Dominican Republic with 
special attention to population distribution 
and trends, level of living, and tenure rela- 
tionships, rural community organization 
and institutions. 

Vernon Davies, recently an instructor in 
sociology at the University of Arkansas, has 
been appointed for the academic year 1945- 
46 as lecturer in sociology. 


University of Missouri.—Maurice Mook, 
formerly at the American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor of sociology and an- 
thropology. 

Noel P. Gist, who has served as visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin, has returned to his duties as 
associate professor of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—C. Horace 
Hamilton, director of the department of 
rural sociology, is on leave. He is at present 
the director of sociological research for the 
Commission on Hospital Care, his current 
work being the analysis of facts of popula- 
tion economics and geography which bear 
on the present and future need for hospital 
services, particularly in rural areas. 


Ohio State University—Kurt Wolfe has 
resigned from Earlham College to join the 
department of sociology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Providence College——Rev. Vincent C. 
Dore, O.P., head of the sociology depart- 
ment since 1931, has been appointed dean of 
Providence College. The first alumnus to 
hold the post, he succeeds the late Rev. 
Arthur H. Chandler, O.P., dean from 1930 
until his death on June 29. 

Father Dore, who was elected a member 
of the American Arbitration Association last 
year, is currently chairman of the Rhode 
Island Minimum Wage Board for Restau- 
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rants. He has also assisted the Rhode Island 
Department of Labor as a public member of 
the Rhode Island Minimum Wage Retail 
Board. From 1941 until this year he was di- 


rector of the Providence Civilian Defense ~ 


Council’s information division. He succeeds 
the late Dean Chandler as the college’s rep- 
resentative on the executive board of the 
Rhode Island Veterans’ Guidance Center. 
He is a public panel member of the New Eng- 
land regional National War Labor Board. 


Smith College—Frank Hankins left in 
July to be an instructor for one semester in 
an Army unit in France but expects to re- 
turn in January for his final semester of 
teaching before his retirement in June, 1946. 

In the interim Gladys Bryson, who has 
been teaching sociology in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of California, is acting 
chairman of the department. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, who has just re- 
tired from New York University, is a visiting 
professor. 

Adelaide Cromwell Hill, Smith 1940, now 
a Ph.D. candidate at Radcliffe as a Rosen- 
wald Fellow, is joining the staff as instruc- 
tor. 


University of Southern California.—Har- 
vey Locke, appointed associate professor of 
seciology, comes to the department this 
autumn from the University of Indiana. 


Emory S. Bogardus has been appointed 
dean of the Graduate School and director of 
research. He will continue as chairman of the 
department of sociology and as editor of 
‘Sociology and Social Research, but he has re- 
linquished the position of university editor. 

George B. Mangold, retired under the 
University Retirement Program from full- 
time staff membership, will continue to offer 
a limited number of specialized courses. Dr. 
Mangold has been with the University since 
1928. 

Erle F. Young will return to the univers- 
ity for the first semester, which begins in 
November. 


University of Texas.—Harry E. Moore 
has been promoted to associate professor, 

Rex D. Hopper taught in the summer ses- 
sion of the National University of Mexico. 

Milton A. Maxwell, instructor in the de- 
partment for the last two years, has ac- 
cepted a position at Washington State Col- 
lege for the coming year. 

Visiting instructors in the summer term 
included John H. Burma of Grinnell College, 
who offered courses in applied sociology and 
in race relations, and Floyd Parsons, who 
taught the introductory course. 


_ University of Utah.—The Institute of Law 
Enforcement was held on the campus in 
July under the direction of Arthur L. Beeley, 
dean of the Graduate School of Social Work. 
Among the distinguished speakers were 
Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director in charge 
of the Training and Inspection Division of 
the F.B.I.; E. P. Coffey, head of the F.B.I. 
laboratory; James V. Bennett, director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, United States De- 
partment of Justice; Alice Scott Nutt, as- 
sistant to the director of the Social Service 
Division of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor; Ruth 
M. Bartlett, regional child welfare consult- 
ant for the United States Children’s Bureau 
in Denver; Will C. Turnbladh, director of 
the Western Office of the National Proba- 
tion Association with offices in San Fran- 
cisco; and Miles N. Pike, United States at- 
torney for the District of Nevada. 


Vanderbilt University.—Marshall Clinard 
has accepted an appointment as associate 
professor. 


Western Reserve University—The Uni- 
versity received a grant-in-aid from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1944 for research 
in the contemporary life and cultural insti- 
tutions of northern Ohio, particularly in 
Cleveland, Akron, and Youngstown. W. E. 
Lawrence, associate professor of sociology, is 
working, part time, with James H. Hanford, 
professor of English in the Graduate School, 
in this undertaking. The Foundation’s Divi- 
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sion of the Humanities views the project as 
“a step in the direction of interpreting the 
new forces at work in the industrial Middle 
West,” believing that ‘Northern Ohio, the 
historic Western Reserve of Connecticut, 
with its roots in the eastern sources of Amer- 
ican tradition but with that tradition sub- 
stantially modified by later admixture of 
peoples and cultures, offers an unusual op- 
portunity for this type of inquiry.” 

C. E. Gehlke has been on leave for two 
and a half years as chief of the Wages Sta- 
tistics Section in the Office of Wage Stabili- 
zation, Fifth Regional War Labor Board, 
Cleveland. Recently released from his pres- 
ent position as associate director of wage 
stabilization, he will be giving instruction in 
the department of sociology during the win- 
ter session. 

Mary C. Schauffler, who was administra- 
tive officer in charge of recruitment of wom- 
en for war industries in the Cleveland Area 
Office of the War Manpower Commission 
from June, 1943, to September, 1944, has 
returned to duty in the department. 

Anna Belle Tracy has been promoted to 
professor of psychiatric social work. 

Agnes Schroeder has been promoted to 
professor of medical social work in the 
School of Applied Social Sciences. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO).—A 

schedule of courses, open to the public, 
which will be given in YIVO’s Research 
Training Division and Junior Training Di- 
vision includes many in the fields of lang- 
uage, literature, psychology, and art. There 
are also courses of particular interest to 
social workers and social scientists. 
’ Applications for scholarships and fellow- 
ships in the Research Training Division 
may be submitted by persons desiring to 
enter the field of Jewish social research. 
Registration for the fall term began Sep- 
tember 24 and classes started October 8, 
1945. 


University of  Pennsylvania.—Thorsten 


Sellin has assumed the chairmanship of the 
department. 

Donald Young has taken up his new 
duties as executive director of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

William Rex Crawford, who for the last 
two years has been cultural attaché in the 
American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, returns 
this fall. 

Edward P. Hutchinson, formerly of 
Harvard University and until recently 
supervisor of general research in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice, has 
been appointed associate professor. He will 
teach courses on population problems and, 
for the time being, will retain a part-time 
connection with the Immigration Service. 

Otto Pollak has been appointed in- 
structor. 


Barnard College—An Institute of Com- 
munity Organization and Leadership was 
held in June under the joint auspices of the 
college and the New York School of Social 
Work. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer was the chairman of 
the Administrative Committee, which also 
included Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve and 
Walter W. Petit. The late Willard Waller 
was director of program. 

Topics were: “Community Health” (Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner); ‘The Social Security 
Program in Your Community” (Catherine 
M. Dunn); “Family Life and the Commu- 
nity” (Mirra Komarovsky); “Meeting the 
Neetis of Youth” (Howard Y. McClusky); 
“Group Work and Recreation in the Com- 
munity” (Arthur L. Swift, Jr.); “Race and 
Intercultural Relations in the Community” 
(Channing H. Tobias); “The Returning 
Veteran” (Willard Waller) ; “Individual and 
Group Relations and Adjustments in the 
Community” (Kimball Young); ‘Public 
and Private Family Agencies in the Com- 
munity” (Morris Zelditch). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mainsprings of Civilization. By E.LLswortH 
Huntincton. New York: John Wiley &. 
Sons, 1945. Pp. xii+660. $4.75. 


This volume is a restatement of the environ- 
mental and biological doctrines that the author 
has expounded in numerous previous publica- 
tions. It is ‘an attempt to analyze the role of 
biological inheritance and physical environ- 
ment in influencing the course of history.” The 
book is divided into three unequal parts: there 
are two chapters on “‘The Background of Civ- 
ilization,” nine on ‘‘Heredity,” and nineteen on 
“Physical Environment and Human Activity.” 

The first part of the book presents a vaguely 
animistic conception of evolution. The three 
great factors in the evolutionary trend are given 
as biological inheritance, physical environment, 
and cultural endowment. But the author feels 
the need for “some sort of evolutionary force” 
to give “a trend in some definite direction.” 
This subjective need is given objective reality 
as a dimly understood but deep-seated force 
directing the ‘‘general march of progress.”’ The 
nature or reality of this force that directs life 
and civilization is not defined or discussed but 
is asserted to be “the basic evolutionary urge 
which is the supreme fact of history.” The prob- 
lem of the book is thus reduced to one of ex- 
plaining how heredity and geographical environ- 
ment have influenced ‘“‘typical phases of culture 
development known as civilization.” 

In the second part of the volume the main 
emphasis falls on the question of innate supe- 
riority and inferiority. The author somewhat re- 
luctantly and in part disavows the doctrine of 
racial differences in mental ability. But he finds 
immediate refuge in the doctrine that, while 
superiority is not associated with a single or a 
few racial features, there is probably a signifi- 
cant relation between constitutional body types 
and temperamental and intellectual traits. The 
essential racial doctrine thus suffers only verbal 
modification. Each race contains many physical 
and mental types, some of which, given the 
right physical and cultural environment are 
able to rise to a high level. Differences in ‘“hu- 
man quality” from place to place and time to 


time are not, in general, cultural or environ- 
mental; they represent innate differences in 
temperament, intelligence, and vigor. The Pur- 
itans, the Junkers and Nazis, the Jews, the Ice- 
landers, the Irish, and others cited as supe- 
rior groups built up in the process of selective 
migration. The author neglects to show that the 
concrete groups he cites as innately superior are 
predominantly endomorphs, mesomorphs, or ec- 
tomorphs, as one would expect from the earlier 
emphasis placed on the relation of superiority 
and bodily types. The author claims to have 
made a major scientific contribution in his dis- 
cussion of “‘kiths.’’ It appears, however, that he 
has contributed a word rather than an idea. 
“Strain,” “line,” “race,” “breed,” and other 
terms of the plant and animal breeders seem to 
express the familiar fact that isolated and inbred 
animals and plants often exhibit distinctive 
hereditary marks, and the old eugenic cult made 
much of the same idea in its literature on “fam- 
ily”’ characteristics. 

The third and major part of the volume maps 
the distribution of “civilization” and shows it 
to be determined, in the main, by climate; the 
location of natural resources is reported as of 
secondary or negligible importance. Various 
chapters dealing with specfic and detailed phe- 
nomena emphasize the direct and indirect cli- 
matic influences in varied types of human and 
social reality. The phenomena that the author 
finds to be dependent on climate in some of its 
varied aspects are numerous and diverse: longev- 
ity, eminence, insanity, crime, tuberculosis, 
etc., are dependent upon or related to the 
month or season of birth of the individual; men- 
tal activity, the number of wage-earners, the 
accuracy with which age is reported to census 
enumerators, economic depressions, library cir- 
culation, political revolutions, religious riots in 
India, arrests for violence in New York, the 
production of pig iron, price fluctuations on the 
stock market, the temperature of hell, and 
many other things are shown to be climatically 
determined or conditioned. Other chapters dis- 
cuss cycles, rhythms, and periodicities, partic- 
ularly as related to sun spots, atmospheric elec- 
tricity,and the ozone content of the atmosphere. 
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It would be easy to dispose of the present 
volume as just another example of the incred- 
ible length to which a noncritical writer of pro- 
found convictions can push a particularistic 
doctrine. But there is something more to be said. 
The author’s failure is not so much his defense 
of an untenable doctrine as his inability to give 
the problem adequate statement and coherent 
treatment. From time to time he asserts that 
“civilization’’—a concept which he finds “‘diffi- 
cult to define” and which he confuses with cer- 
tain aspects of culture—is a product of a com- 
plex of factors including the climatic, the bio- 
logical, and the cultural. But such statements 
are completely ambiguous: there is no explana- 
tion as to how the diverse factors interact, if 
they do; and no statement as to whether 
“civilization” is the product of a relationship 
of factors, the product of an interaction among 
a unique combination of factors operating 
coincidentally or sequentially, or the product 
of specific factors operating independently 
and competitively. The textual discussion 
seems to justify the assumption that the fac- 
tors are conceived as discrete and independ- 
ently behaving entities. But even at this 
mechanical level of thought, the author seems 
to have no logical or other critical method 
either for separating climatic from other influ- 
ences or for evaluating the actual or relative 
significance of any factor in the concrete situa- 
tion. The result is a mode of thought that too 
often takes the following pattern: ‘‘Where the 
average length of life is long, few children die in 
infancy,” the average length of life being deter- 
mined by climatic conditions and_ biological 
traits. 

In general outline the relations of the differ- 
ent orders of reality are comparatively simple. 
The human animal evolved within a compara- 
tively stable geological framework, and his na- 
ture is a function of that fact. But life-processes 
are something very different from the physical 
environment in which animals live and to 
which they are subject. The patterns of culture 
are necessarily related to and limited by the 
physical environment and by the nature of the 
organism that manipulates that environment. 
But to attempt to explain civilization and cul- 
ture by climatic and biological facts is to mis- 
conceive the nature of human and social reality. 


E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University 


Politics and Morals. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE. 
New York: Hubner & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 
V+204. $3.00. 


The main questions raised by that oldest and 
greatest of the Italian philosophers of history 
are: ‘‘What is liberalism?” “Can it exist in the 
future, and if the answer is in the affirmative, 
then within what limits?” As in his autobiog- 
raphy and in his former work, History: Its 
Theory and Practice, he shows a marked Hegel- 
ian influence, in denying the possibility of estab- 
lishing an empirical or positivistic science, 
which is unrelated to philosophy (p. 50), and in 
his criticism of unhistorical sociology. In some 
respects, however, he resembles the sequence of 
thinkers which starts with the nominalistic 
Franciscans of the Middle Ages and endures 
with the Neo-Kantianists. Like them, he 
makes a sharp distinction between scientific 
knowledge and judgments about what should 
be done (pp. 34-35). On this epistemological 
foundation he builds up the following socio- 
philosophical system: The state is not a meta- 
physical entity, but rather a series of useful 
actions performed by a group, a synthesis 
of force and consent, indispensable, but limited, 
especially by ethical rules (pp. 3, 5, 8, 16, 26). 
Party ideologies and all theories of equality, 
social contract, and socialism, are false when 
they claim to be of a metaphysical character 
(pp. 19-21, 27, 39-40, 116, 144). The term 
“bourgeoisie” is not a cultural, but rather 
a social, category and includes professional 
and scientific men (pp. 156-61, 165-69). 
According to him, moreover, the laissez faire 
theory is not yet refuted and is of increas- 
ing importance in the New World. On the 
other hand, he concedes that it is only an em- 
pirical maxim. Accordingly, there exists a differ- 
erence between economic and cultural liberal- 
ism. The latter consists in the opportunity of 
free decision in keeping with the dignity of men. 
This kind of cultural liberalism is not at all 
bound up with, but is independent of and essen- 
tially more important than, the concepts of 
“bourgeoisie” and “laissez faire.” Accordingly, 
if an antagonism arises between economic and 
cultural liberalism, the latter, ranking higher in 
the hierarchy of values, has to predominate, 
and a combination of cultural liberalism with 
planned economy can be realized (pp 143, 148, 
151, 154, 159). 
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Two of these statements are untenable: (1) 
The limited use of the term ‘‘bourgeois,’”’ which 
actually includes the total of a special culture, as 
shown by Sombart and Scheler, and (2) the be- 
lief that laissez faire is unrefuted and that it 
is progressing in the New World, where it actu- 
ally is decreasing. 

Two of these statements are irrefutable and 


-of greatest importance at the present time: (1) 


Of primary importance is the establishment of a 
social science which is related to philosophy and 
history. The most completely historicophilo- 
sophically minded people, the Germans, will, at 
least temporarily, withdraw from the scene. 
Accordingly, others will have to do the work, it 
may be the people of the United States. (2) A 
combination of voluntary and individualistic 
cultural liberalism with planned economy is pos- 
sible and may perhaps be the only way of main- 
taining elements of cultural liberalism in a 
changed world. Western and central Europe 
have now become unimportant; the world center 
is shifting to the countries in and around the 
Pacific Ocean; accordingly, just these may be 
called upon to realize this synthesis of cultural 
liberalism and planned economy. Let us hope 
that the United States may play a major role in 
effecting this synthesis. 

PauL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? By LEE 
R. STEINER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945. Pp. xiii+-265. $3.00. 


The troubled rich buy help from psychoan- 
alysts; the poor may be given psychiatric serv- 
ices. The rest of the world supports an unbe- 
lievable body of professional comforters. Some 
are honest, but many are quacks. : 

Lee Steiner, a psychiatric social worker form- 
erly attached to the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, discovered that the perplexed and un- 
happy in Chicago, when they have no one 
to advise them, turn to the dubious, ill-assort- 


ed exotics who are classified as ‘“psycholo- 


gists” in the city telephone directory. She 
had herself so listed and was immediately 
called upon by all manner of people seriously 
troubled about money, love, in-laws, halluci- 
nations, alcoholism, or drug addiction. This 
convinced her that there is a ripe market, 
which is being vigorously exploited. There- 
upon she went to New York and called upon 


every purveyor of moral guidance she could 
find. 

She set before them a fictitious dilemma, for 
which every one of them promised, for a fee, the 
“right” solution, be it through numerology, 
astrology, spiritualism, hypnotism, or ‘‘common 
sense’ dramatized on the radio or in a news- 
paper column. As her problem was always the 
same, the “psychologists” unwittingly exposed 
themselves by their ludicrously contradictory 
answers. 

The author makes some interesting general- 
izations. People join the Lonely Hearts Clubs 
with the object of money, not matrimony. Be- 
reavement brings people to the spiritualists, but 
soon the mourner is induced to take counsel 
with the spirits on every sort of problem—and 
the medium enjoys a steady income. Many of 
the “psychologists” have made a good thing out 
of the war—one New York quack charges a dol- 
lar a week to keep soldiers from going overseas 
through the invocation of the occult; he had a 
file of 132 such clients. Forward-looking seers 
are already counting upon selling matrimonial 
and financial advice to discharged G.I.’s, who 
can get good advice, free, from the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

These ‘“‘psychologists” are the current moral 
authorities in a large anonymous world. Lincoln 
Steffens found that in a city neighborhood moral 
authority is often exercised by some local char- 
acter—perhaps a saloonkeeper or a ward poli- 
tician. J. T. Salter reports that in an ‘‘organiza- 
tion’’—that is, a machine-controlled ward—pet- 
ty politicians perform an astonishing variety of 
personal services. Like the array of cheats and 
ghouls Lee Steiner writes about, they are un- 
qualified and not disinterested, but through lo- 
cal connections they usually have some ac- 
quaintance with the unfortunates who ask for 
help. What is so revolting about the quacks of 
the radio and the newspaper columns, the seers 
and the phoney ‘‘vocational directors,” is that 
they are irresponsible mercenaries who imper- 
sonally render an intimate service. 

The book is written as a missionary enter- 
prise. It exposes the enormous demand for per- 
sonal advice, the absence or inaccessibility of 
competent professionals to give it, and the con- 
sequent multiplication of imposters, who cur- 
rently and very profitably fill the vacuum. The 
story tells itself. It is good reporting. 


HELEN 
Chicago 
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The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860- 
1897. By Frep A. SHANNON. (‘‘The Econom- 
ic History of the United States,” Vol. V.) 
New York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv+434, illustrated. Text 
edition, $3.75. 


The announcement of a co-operative eco- 
nomic history of the United States under the 
editorship of a board of well-known younger 
historians will be of unusual interest to all stu- 
dents of the social sciences. It will be natural to 
compare the new series with the partially com- 
pleted “Contributions to American Economic 
History” of the Board of Research Associates in 
American Economic History. In the case of the 
present volume—the first of the series to be is- 
sued—no such comparison is possible, as the 
agricultural histories of the earlier work have 
not been extended beyond 1860 and no other 
previous writer has essayed the task. 

This initial synthesis will afford satisfaction 
to both the intelligent general reader and the 
student. It is, in the main, highly accurate and, 
thanks to skilful summary and analysis of sta- 
tistics, definitely informative. Monographic 
studies are drawn upon liberally. The style is 
clear and enlivening, at times racy. 

In discussing a period of change and stress, 
organization and emphasis present unusual dif- 
ficulties and inevitably raise debatable issues. 
By taking the settlement of the last agricultural 
frontier as the main influence of the period, the 
author has delimited his treatment. Properly, 
environmental factors are stressed; the prob- 
lem is how best to relate them. Since the his- 
torian’s concern is with geography rather than 
with physiography as such, it is highly ques- 
tionable if extended separate treatment of en- 
vironmental factors is as effective as the inter- 
relation of such factors when and where they 
apply in the course of economic development. 
The vivid and emphatic summary of recent in- 
vestigations on the abuses and perversions of 
the operation of the public land laws, while in 
many ways a salutary corrective of traditional 
views, is too sweepingly destructive and tends 
to obscure the real benefits and achievements 
that came from the national heritage. Perhaps 
we have reached the stage where a re-revision of 
the subject is needed. 

Undoubtedly the most surprising, not to say 
startling, omission is in the failure to give dis- 
tinct treatment to the agricultural conditions 
and influences of the Civil War, in view of the 
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relations of that tragic episode to all aspects 
and interests of the occupation. In the regional 
surveys, the dairy belt and its characteristic 
husbandry and industries are inadequately 
treated. The literature cited on this economy is 
somewhat archaic and needs to be supplement- 
ed by more recent findings. Connecticut is cer- 
tainly not the most revealing state for the study 
of eastern agriculture of the period. In popu- 
lation movement, diversification, organization, 
and legislation, New York would be found far 
more representative. 

Spatial limitations, it is recognized, have ne- 
cessitated the curtailment of institutional his- 
tory, but there are certain serious omissions. The 
changing character and influence of the farm 
press and of other agricultural publications are 
not explained. Fairs and exhibitions are not 
mentioned, and the varied interrelations of 
countryside and village are not clearly shown. 

Doubtful or inaccurate statements may be 
due either to unwarranted generalization or to 
the author’s particular opinions. It is certainly 
going too far to say that “the historian has 
generally insulated himself from all the scien- 
tists,” especially when the scientific findings are 
fully established. “‘Plantation”’ is not an accu- 
rate designation for agricultural units after 
Emancipation. The black codes in aim and op- 
eration were not as malevolent as here repre- 
sented. The opinion that the South would have 
profited by confiscating lands for holdings for 
the freedmen would be hard to substantiate. 
The agricultural activities in the Patent Office 
never constituted a ‘‘bureau.”’ The land-grant 
college act certainly did not involve “federal 
meddling’’; as the author shows, each state in- 
terpreted the act as it saw fit. The phrase “‘al- 
most reactionary Taft” is not justified by the 
record. The statement regarding the attitude of 
the South toward public education is unjust to 
the section as a whole, in view of certain notably 
progressive movements. 

These questions and objections are not in- 
tended so much to suggest the shortcomings of 
the book as to indicate the wide scope and in- 
tricacies of its subject matter. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there may be as to emphasis 
and conclusions, the fact remains that this 
pioneer venture is a competent and scholarly 
work which will contribute definitely to the 
history of American agriculture. 


Ear.e D. Ross 
Towa State College 
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The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin. By 
VaHAN D. Sewny. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. Pp. viiit+93. $1.50. 


jJames Mark Baldwin as an academician was 
vigorous and fearless; as a writer and researcher, 
prolific and versatile. His volumes and articles 
are imposing not only as to numbers but as to 
their wide scope in diverse areas of knowledge. 
Although genuinely interested in science and 
philosophy, he was also a man of action. As a 
Francophile, he worked strenuously for an un- 
derstanding by the United States and Great 
Britain of the German menace and advocated 
American participation on the side of the Allies 
in the first World War. His enthusiasm for 
France was so all-pervasive that he acquired a 
growing distaste for everything associated with 
German culture. Speaking of the cultural differ- 
ences between the two nations, in an article 


published in 1915 on ‘‘France and the War,” he 


wrote that Germany was “‘still at a tribal stage 
of political development,” owing to the absence 
of the humanistic and cosmopolitan outlook so 
characteristic of the French. 

For students of sociology and social psychol- 
ogy, however, Baldwin ranks among the pio- 
neers in the field, exercising a considerable in- 
fluence on his contemporaries. By some he was 
called an environmentalist, by others an in- 
stinctivist, and by still others an adherent of 
the imitation school of thought. While Bald- 
win’s discussion of the development of the self 
and its implication for sociology profoundly 
affected Cooley’s thinking, nevertheless Cooley 
considered his obligation to William James 
greater. Cooley’s characterization of Baldwin 
was not a particularistic criticism, although it 
summed up the weakness of Baldwin’s writings: 


A great fault with strenuous writers like Baldwin 
is that in their eagerness to produce they do not allow 
time enough for their imaginations to grow naturally 
and thoroughly into the mastery of a subject. They 
force it, and so impair its spontaneity, its sanity 
and humanness. What they write may be stimulat- 
ing, consecutive, attractive for a time, but it is not 
food to live on. A style like this Goethe calls man- 
nerism or “das Manierierte.” If you wish to pro- 
duce anything of lasting value, you must see to it 
that the subject matter, the truth, is the first interest 
of your mind, not your books, your essay, yourself as 
discoverer and communicator of truth. 


The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin by 


_ Vahan D. Sewny is a conscientiously written lit- 


tle volume and should be helpful to the student 


who wishes to know the place of Baldwin in soci- 
ological literature. The volume contains a full 
Bibliography. 

SAMUEL M. Stronc 
University of Nebraska 


A Study of Personal and Social Organization: An 
Explorative Survey of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. By FRANK Goopwin. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. Pp. 197. 


There are in the United States some regicns 
which are still off the beaten track. Here life 
moves at a slower pace and in a more orderly 
fashion than in opr modern urban centers, and 
tradition is valugd nore than innovation. Such 
a region is the sofalled ‘“Delmarva Peninsula,” 
divided between the states of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia, lying east of Chesapeake 
Bay, commonly known as the ‘‘Eastern Shore.” 
Mr. Goodwin’s book attempts to study life on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, so as to “show 
how certain selected elements in the socio-cul- 
tural complex fosters, or results [sic] in a rela- 
tively high degree of personal organization.” 
The author, who lived there for seven years, was 
first interested in making a survey and collected 
for this purpose materials which are included 
here. As it stands, the study still seems more of 
an “explorative survey” than it does a study of 
personal organization. 

Asa background for further intensive study of 
individuals, the statistics assembled here on the 
lack of mobility of the population, the graphs 
comparing the race and nativity of the populace 
with populations of other areas, might have 
been useful and illuminating. Mr. Goodwin’s 
study of the contents of the county weeklies 
comes closer to giving an insight into the atti- 
tudes of the Eastern Shoremen, and there is a 
chapter on “Leadership” which gives some con- 
ception of what determines high social position. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Goodwin seems to 
talk around his problem rather than to come to 
grips with it. Although the area includes differ- 
ent racial and economic groups, he does not 
attempt any real analysis of the social structure. 
What seems even stranger, intimate materials 
on individuals are entirely lacking. The chapter 
on the “Family” deals mainly with the relative 
age for marriage among Negroes and whites on 
the Eastern Shore as compared with certain 
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other areas and includes very little indeed upon 
family life. Casual conversation with towns- 
people and the columns of the county weeklies, 
together with the absence of crime, delinquen- 
cy, and divorce, seem to give convincing proof 
that the people of the region are contented with 
their lot and generally well adjusted. The in- 
effectiveness of outside influences is explained 
largely by this same attitude of satisfaction, al- 
though isolation is felt to play some part. We 
still do not know, however, what the special 
factors are which have produced such a power- 
ful sense of superiority. Mr. Goodwin does not 
appear to have sought out any deviates or reb- 
els. One should like, also, to know the difference 
in attitudes, if any, between the generations and 
something of the choices open to young people. 
No information is given as to contentment 
among the Negroes, although it is clear that 
some differences may exist here, since, from 
1910 on, the proportion of Negroes to whites 
has been growing steadily smaller. 

From a theoretical point of view Mr. Good- 
win makes little contribution; his concepts are 
not very clear and do little to illuminate his 
subject. He does not claim too much for his 
study, but we might wish for less modesty and 
more aggressive thinking. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Desplaines, Illinois 


From Democracy to Nazism: A Regional Case 
Study on Political Parties in Germany. By 
Rupo.tr HEBERLE. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945. Pp. x+130. 
$2.50. 


Germany’s tragic political course and the mo- 
tivating forces behind it are demonstrated in 
detail in the example of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The northern part of this province was lost to 
Germany by the plebiscite of 1921; its eastern 
part is racially divided between Teuton and 
Slav; its western section comprises flat bottom 
lands with rich farms, while its middle section 
is sandy hills where farming is poor; the rural 
districts, finally, are exposed to the magnetic 
attractions of two big cities—Hamburg and 
Copenhagen. This confluence of so many Ger- 
man problems in one single province makes the 
study of its political antecedents a worth-while 
pursuit. 

Professor Heberle, formerly of Kiel Univer- 


sity, explains the puzzling fact that a majority 
of the sober-minded and freedom-loving inhabi- 
tants of this region turned to the Hitler party. 
Up to the mid-twenties the democratic parties 
gained; from 1928 on, however, they lost ground 
chiefly through the agrarian depression which 
farmers blamed on the Weimar Republic. By 
1929, approximately one-half of the farmers had 
become insolvent, had turned politically des- 
perate and were thereby open to the Nazi argu- 
ment. Starting in hardest-hit hill counties, the 
Nazis muscled into the various farmer organ- 
izations, finally welding them into one solid 
swastika bloc. : 

The significance of this study lies in its com- 
plete repudiation of the American tenet that 
naziism and Prussianism are essentially the 
same. In the case of Schleswig-Holstein, as in 
Bavaria and Thuringia, the Nazis used the 
regionalist away-from-Prussia sentiment as a 
lever to win control. The Prussian idea of the 
state as founded on Christianity, of govern- 
ment as subject to the law, of state service as 
a noble duty inherent in citizenship, far from 
being fulfilled by the Nazis, was, on the con- 
trary, eradicated by them. 

Pointing to the active opposition against 
naziism in this province, Professor Heberle pre- 
dicts that from its ranks the builders of a new 
democratic Germany will arise. Schleswig- 
Holstein, however, will be more of a border- 
land, i.e., more nationally disputed than ever 
after this war; also, with the large-scale destruc- 
tion of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Kiel, the agri- 
cultural markets of the province are bound to 
suffer. These prospects, which are decidedly un- 
favorable to democracy, make the author’s 
optimism appear unwarranted. 

Another shortcoming of this regional analy- 
sis is that it fails to take sufficiently into ac- 
count the political influence of near-by big 
cities like Hamburg. The strength of the Social- 
ist vote in Schleswig-Holstein, for instance, is 
not a local provincial phenomenon but finds its 
explanation in the fact that large groups of the 
rural youth have at one time or another worked 
in the shipyards, in city industries, or as servant 
girls. 

HEINRICH HAUSER 
Chicago 


Belgium. Edited by JaN-ALBERT Goris. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+279. $3.50. 
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Belgium has been considered by Nazi and 
pre-Nazi German nationalists as being prima- 
rily a Teutonic land which should be incorporat- 
ed into an enlarged Germany; by Flemish rad- 
icals as an artificial conglomeration of two 
peoples; and by peace-loving Germans as a 


_ place where a synthesis of Latin and Teutonic 


culture could be built. Moreover, the United 
States, in reorganizing Europe, will have to re- 
main a long time in Belgium and decide what 
her future will be. This book, written almost ex- 
clusively by leading Belgians and dealing with 
almost all important matters concerning Bel- 
gium, requires a detailed review. The reviewer 
excludes the development of the natural scienc- 
es and Congo because he is not familiar with 
these fields. Being half-French and half-Ger- 
man in origin, with Flemish and Spanish- 
Netherlandish ancestors, he has some under- 
standing of the historical background of Bel- 
gium and the life of its people. Furthermore, as 
a German soldier and interpreter during World 
War I, he could observe, without approving, the 
collaboration of the Flemish radicals with the 
Germans. Therefore he feels justified in making 
these comments: - 

1. The following subjects are explained ex- 
haustively and in a well-documented way: so- 
cial and political history under Spanish, Austri- 
an, French, and Dutch rule; collaboration of 
Liberals and Catholics against the Netherlands; 
Catholic-Liberal antagonism within the Belgian 
kingdom; inner-Catholic antagonism between 
conservative and social Catholics; Flemish lin- 
guistie, literary, and political movements; in- 
filtration of Nazi ideology into, and elimina- 
tion of it from, some Catholic and Flemish 
groups; the economic life in the past, present, 
and future; history of music, literature, and 
painting, the latter with some new sociological 
viewpoints. 

2. The objectivity of nearly all these chap- 
ters is striking, even when dealing with the Ger- 
man invasion, the Flemish-Walloonian struggle, 
the Catholic-Liberal antagonism, and other 
events, not all flattering to Belgium. Van de 
Wall and Timmerman frankly admit the com- 
plete downfall of painting and sciences in the 
Belgian eighteenth century (pp. 240 and 263), 
and Grégoire calls attention to the backward- 
ness of women’s education, even in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century (p. 231). 

3. The bad custom of glorifying a country 
by overemphasizing the antiquity of its literary 


origin is avoided. For example, Goris insists di- 
rectly on the French-Picardian and even not the 
Belgian-Walloonian character of the dialect, in 
which the Cantiléne d’Ewalie and Aucassin et 
Nicolette were written in the ninth and thir- 
teenth centuries, respectively. 

4. Three omissions of historical facts must be 
mentioned: (a) Except for César Franck and 
Meunier, Belgian music and art, impressionism 
and expressionism, in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, were almost completely under 
French influence. (6) Although three articles go 
far back into the past and mention many unim- 
portant things, no one mentions “‘Jansenism.” 
This was a movement in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, associated with Jansenius, 
a bishop in the Belgian city of Ypres and pre- 
ceded by Bajus, a Belgian-born professor at the 
Belgian university of Louvain. It was an inner- 
Catholic, anti-Jesuitic movement, emphasizing 
divine omnipotence, ethical rigorism, and epis- 
copal power as opposed to the Jesuitic emphasis 
upon freedom of the will, moral laxity, and 
papal power. Popes, kings, emperors, Jesuits, 
and other powerful groups tried to exterminate 
it. Nevertheless, it influenced large Catholic 
groups, and, in particular, helped to break up 
the unity of state and church in France and to 
prepare for the French Revolution, as shown by 
the author of this review. Accordingly, Jan- 
senism is just one of the aspects of Belgian 
history, by which Belgium has indirectly in- 
fluenced world history. By omitting a dis- 
cussion of Jansenism the author has given 
a false and incomplete picture of Belgium’s 
Catholicism, spiritual life, and role in world 
history. (c) Another omission is the complete 
neglect ‘of Zeger van Espen, a Belgian-born 
professor at Louvain. He wrote the best-known 
system of canon law in an episcopal and anti- 
papal sense. By it he influenced directly the 
whole period of Catholic enlightenment and in- 
directly every national and episcopal split from 
Roman Catholicism which occurred in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Some of these 
groups still exist in the United States today. 

5. The scholar may make certain objections 
to the historical parts of the book, but every 
American who has to deal with Belgian prob- 
lems of the present and the future will find it 
to be of unique value. 


PAvuL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 
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Racial State: The German Nationalities Policy in 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. By GER- 
HARD JacoBy. New York: Institute of Jew- 
ish Affairs of the American Jewish Congress 
and World Jewish Congress, 1944. Pp. 
xlit+355. 

Although edited by a Jewish Institute, this 
book does not deal exclusively, or primarily, 
with Jewish affairs. Indeed, it gives, first, a very 
well-documented and convincing description of 
all the seemingly unbelievable, but definitely 
proved, persecutions, such as local segregation, 
forced labor, and deportation, which the Jews 
had to endure under the German occupation. 
But it contains, moreover, a description of the 
Nazi theory of the German Lebensraum, of its 
application to the whole Czechoslovakian state, 
and of the attempt to destroy the whole Czech 
culture. These chapters are especially impor- 
tant, because not too many Americans realize 
that the Czech culture is one of the oldest and 
most original among the non-Greek—Orthodox 
Slavs. For one thing, it has manifested itself for 
centuries, as is also very well demonstrated in 
this book (p. 23), in the very popular religious 
reform movement of John Huss, in a volumi- 
nous poetic and historical literature, and, last 
but not least, in its music. The latter was origi- 
nally folk music; but became in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries symphonic and cham- 
ber music, represented by Smetana (p. 139). The 
author could have added rightfully the names 
of Dvorak and Suk. 

Likewise valuable are the remarks about the 
Slovaks. Before World War I the Slovaks, under 


Hungarian rule, had been obliged to assimilate 


themselves into the Hungarian culture if they 
wanted to advance. Despite improvement in 
their position under the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public, they sought autonomy and even used 
the coming of Hitler to build up their own pup- 
pet state. But the Slovaks have always made 
much anti-Czech propaganda, describing the 
situation in a completely wrong light. Since 
the United States is obliged, directly or indi- 
rectly, to decide the future of these countries, 
the excellent explanation given in this book 
(p. 18) increases its usefulness. 


PauL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


The Battle against Isolation. By WALTER JOHN- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. vii+230. $3.00. 


After a preliminary statement of the part 
which the United States plays in the inter- 
national scene, Mr. Johnson tells the story of 
William Allen White’s role in the battle against 
isolation, from the outbreak of the war in 
Europe to our own entrance into it. He refers to 
Mr. White as “‘the spark of the internationalist 
movement” during these years. Mr. White had 
been an active member of the League of Na- 
tions Association. When this group organized 
the Union for Concerted Peace Efforts, he be- 
came an active member, then chairman of the 
Non-partisan Committee for Peace through the 
Revision of the Neutrality Law; and, finally, 
chairman of the Committee To Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies. Through this succes- 
sion of committees, Mr. White seems to have 
been dominated by two ideas: to make the 
Republican party internationally minded and to 
keep the United States out of war. This first 


objective kept Mr. White, as President Roose- 


velt said, with Roosevelt three and a half years 


out of every four. The second objective led 


finally to his resignation from the chairmanship 
of the Committee To Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, for he felt that some of the mem- 
bers were advocating policies which would bring 
the United States into war. 

The Committee To Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies was started in New York, but the 
organizing committee, wanting a middle west- 
ern chairman, selected William Allen White, 
whose distinction and popularity led the public 
to refer to it as the “William Allen White” 
committee. Under Mr. White’s vigorous leader- 
ship the committee grew until it had some seven 
hundred chapters throughout the country, with 
an estimated ten thousand active workers. The 
policy-making was done in New York with the 
co-operation of Mr. White, the statements were 
issued from Emporia, but there was a large de- 
gree of local autonomy. This caused the chair- 
man some distress—especially after the fall of 
France, when some members of his committee, 
holding that to help England was not enough, 
formed the Fight for Freedom Committee. This 
led to the famous interview which Mr. White 
gave to Roy Howard, an interview which gave 
comfort to the America First group and others 
whose chief concern was that the United States 
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not be involved in the war. Mr. White’s kind of 
pacifism prevented him from going any further 
in aiding England than he had originally visual- 
ized and he resigned from the chairmanship— 
not, however, until after the committee had suc- 
ceeded in establishing the point of view which 
was later incorporated in the Lend-Lease legis- 
lation, namely, that there are countries whose 
defense is vital to the United States. 

As Mr. Johnson has had access to Mr. White’s 
files, the Battle against Isolation gives the most 
authoritative statement available of the reasons 
for Mr. White’s resignation. Mr. Johnson excus- 
es this much criticized action on the ground of 
Mr. White’s health and age. 

Mr. Johnson’s account of the organization 
and functioning of the White committee is a 
readable, useful story of a successful attempt to 
educate a large public to a new point of view. 
Its title may be misleading, however, as it is not 
a complete story of the battle against isolation. 
He makes no attempt to cover the work done 
by established agencies, such as the National 
League of Women Voters and the Conference on 
Cause and Cure of War. Nor does Mr. Johnson 
give much space to the fight against the isola- 
tionist doctrine during the four years when the 
neutrality law was being discussed, debated, and 
revised. 

Mr. Johnson’s book adds to the literature of 
the subject of the American public and its un- 
derstanding of foreign policy. It does, in part, 
for this war what Ruhl J. Bartlett did for the 
first World War in a more extensive study en- 
titled The League To Enforce Peace. 


LovIsE LEONARD WRIGHT 


Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 


The Unknown Murderer. By TuHeopor REIK. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
v+260. $3.00. 


This publication can scarcely claim more 


-* than historical interest. As one of the early stu- 


dents of Freud, Reik devoted himself to prob- 
lems of legal psychology and is well known for 
his work on Gestdéndniszwang und Strafbediirfnis. 
The present study is somewhat loose in concep- 
tion. Whatever charm and popular appeal it 
may have had in the original is lost by a trans- 
lation which does not free itself from German 
idioms and indicates lack of acquaintance with 
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the terminology used in this country. A simple 
concept like “stereotype” is translated as “‘psy- 
cological clichés, ‘standardized’ psychology, so 
to speak” (p. 44). 

There is no reference whatsoever to literature 
published later than 1931, and the author is 
completely unfamiliar with the literature on 
criminology published in this country. 

The author refutes the optimism of *Erick 
Fromm, who assigns to psychoanalysis an im- 
portant task in the field of crime detection. Ac- 
cording to Reik, the psychoanalyst should con- 
tribute in trial procedures by breaking down 
the self-confidence of judge and jury who are 
frequently—perhaps because of their trust in 
logic reasoning of the Sherlock Holmes type— 
misled into judicial errors by subconscious di- 
rectives. Both residuals of prehistoric magic and 
a ‘‘psychological compulsion to understand 
clearly how things happened’”’ (p. 201) are seen 
as the reasons for many fateful decisions in the 
trial courts. The case material which Reik uses 
in illustrating his points should furnish stimv- 
lating reading to criminologists not acquainted 
with the more renowned European murder 
trials. 

The modern anthropologist will find himself 
puzzled at Reik’s reconstructions of methods of 
crime detection as he traces the customs of cul- 
tures which become more and more primitive 
until they lose themselves in the dawn of history 
where speculation is no longer hampered by em- 
barrassing evidence. Again, the anthropological 
literature is outdated and used in selected anec- 
dotes rather than systematically. 

To anyone interested in the earlier phases 
of psychoanalytical literature, however, these 
qualities should not lessen the value of this 
publication as a historical document. 


SVEND RIEMER 
Cornell University 


Consider the Calender. Edited by Buota D. 
PantTH. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. Pp. vit+138. $1.25. 


In this study the author considers the calen- 
dar in its common and factual aspects: historical 
origins, basic elements, varying patterns, and 
modern efforts at reformation. As a tool of 
measurement, our calendar is seen as inade- 
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quate, a “lingering mediaeval instrument oper- 
ating in a highly advanced and synchronized 
technological society,” and especially ill adapt- 
ed to the making of the statistical calculations 
and comparisons which “constitute the very 
basis of scientific analysis in our industrial and 
economic life today.’”’ Two of the best-known 
plans for improving the calendar are presented 
in some detail, and hope is expressed that an 
informed public opinion, as well as the pressure 
of modern business, will in time bring about 
changes. The sociologically interesting forces 
which oppose such a change are, however, little 
touched upon, nor is there any adequate discus- 
sion of the function of calendrical rhythms in 
general. The final conclusion, that “democracy 
will be nurtured directly in proportion to the 
degree in which its adherents apply scientific 


methods to everyday life,” seems hardly demon- 


strated. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Desplaines, Illinois 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By SIDNEY E. 
GOLDSTEIN. With a Foreword by Ernest W. 
Burcess. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xvi+457. $3.50. 


Counseling in family relations necessarily 
requires knowledge of a number of fields, in- 
cluding the social sciences, law, medicine, psy- 
chiatry, social work, and ethics. It requires a 
general human wisdom to advise efficiently 
over such a broad range. Sidney E. Goldstein is 
a veteran in this activity, and he presents in 


this manual a general guide to those who work 
in family counseling. 

Although familiarity with the research litera- 
ture in psychology and sociology is evident 
there is no attempt to review the studies. Th 
advice is broad and general, indicating the kind 
of problems which come to the counselor and 
the type of knowledge required to meet them. 
Its primary value is for general orientation, and 
in this respect it should be quite successful. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Youth in Trouble. By ERNEST MANHEIM. Kan- 
sas City: Community Service Division, De- 
partment of Welfare, 1945. Pp. ii+108. 


This study surveys the trend of delinquent 
behavior in Kansas City, Missouri, during the 
years from 1939 to 1944. In a descriptive con- 
text of the local areas involved, delinquency 
rates are compared with purported indices of 
community life. Informative charts are profuse. 
The most surprising finding is the significant de- 
crease in Kansas City’s delinquency rate from 
1941 to 1944. Readers may question the expla- 
nation of this decrease, the interpretations of 
the data, the survey areas used, and the recom- 
mendations appended. The study does, how- 
ever, provide a useful source of material for 
comparative purposes. These data raise more 
questions than are answered. 


G. E. SWANSON 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Alcohol, Science and Society: Twenty-nine Lectures 
with Discussions as Given at the Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. xii+ 
473- $5.00. The physiology of alcoholism; drink- 
ing mores of the social classes; alcohol in primi- 
tive societies; the alcoholic personality; legal as- 
pects of alcoholic control; and the penal, medical, 
and religious treatment of inebriates. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ASSOCIATION, A mer- 
ican Planning and Civic Annual: A Record of 
Recent Civic Advance in the Field of Planning, 
Parks, Housing, Neighborhood Improvement and 
Conservation of National Resources, Including the 
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Organization uf the American Civic Association at 
Saint Louis, Missouri, on June 14, 15, 16, 1944. 
Washington: American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation, 1944. Pp. xviii+178. $3.00. 

AMERICAN PusBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE HYGIENE oF Housine. An A ppraisal 
Method for Measuring the Quality of Housing: 
A Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing Officials, 
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Method. New York: American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1945. Pp. v+71. A manual explaining 
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$2.00. A review of forty criticisms which appeared 
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tional politics. Contributors include Elton Mayo, 
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clopedia of the Negro: Preparatory Volume with 
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EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. The German Record: A Po- 
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Book Store, 1945. Pp. xii+392. A large collection 
of the author’s previously published papers and 
bulletins on (1) colonization and resettlement in 
Germany and the United States, (2) studies of 
social organization and attitudes, (3) standards of 
living, (4) rural life in Latin America. 

McCormick, Toomas CARSON TOOKE (ed.). Prob- 
lems of the Postwar W orld: A Symposium on Post- 
war Problems by Members of the Faculty of the 
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urses: 
IVER; 
J nity, 
Har- 
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$o.7s. 
wa 
Sutra, W. 


Economics InstITuTE, 

Oxsorp. Country Planning: A Study of Rural 
Problems. Oxiord: University Press, 1944. Pp. vi+ 
988. $3.50. Problems dealt with are:.(1) reorgani- 
“gation of rural industrial life, (2) improvement of 
standards of living and comfort, and (3) develop- 
social activities and organization. Work based 
On @ survey of a selected rural area in England. 
Alcohol, Science and Society: Twenty-nine Lectures 
with Discussions as Given at the Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies, New Haven: Quarterly 

_ Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. xii+ 

$5.00. The he physiology of alcoholism ; drink- 

‘© dng motes of the social classes; alcoho! in primi- 
tive societies; the alcoholic personality; legal as- 


pects of alcoholic control; and the penal, medical, 


‘and religious treatment of iacbriates. 
PLANNING AND Civic ASSOCIATION. A mer- 
“ean Planning and Civic Annual: A Record of 


(Regent Civic Advance in the Fidd of Planning, 


Porks, Housing, Neighborhood Improvement and 
» Conservation of National Resources, Including the 
Addresses Delivered at the Citizens Conference on 
anata Held on the Fortieth Anniversary of the 

Organisation of the American Civic Association at 
“Saint Lowis, Missouri, on June 15, 16, 1944. 
> American Planning and Civic As- 


gociation, ‘to44. Pp. xviii+178. $3.00. 
Ammnican Pustic 


¢ 


Heatta Association, Commit- 
ON THe Hyorene or Hovusie. Aw Approisal 
Mdthed- for Measuring the Quality of Housing: 


A Yerdstich for Health Officers, Housing Officials, 


| and Planners, Part I: Nature and Uses of the 


“Method. New York: American Public Health As- 


sociation, 1945. Pp. v-+71. A manual explaining 
the method and how to use it. 

Arxmson, Pro and Con of the Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 7+172. 

_ $2.00. A review of forty criticisms which appeared 
in print of the Ph.D. in America; the degree’s 
history, use and misuse, and relation to honorary 
most Ph.D.’s 

Bacon, D. Memoirs of the Section on Alcohol 

Studies, Vole University, No. a: Inebriety, Social 
Ff and Marriage. New Haven: Journal 

of Studies on Alcohol, Inc., 1945. Pp. 1+76. 


L.; BRAINERD, W.; and 
ATSON. Archatological Studies i in North- 
“east Arizona. Berkley: University of California 


* Press, 1945. Pp. iii+235. 


Emory S., and Breruorsr, Aticr B. 
Secielegy Applied to Nursing. Philadelphia, 


W. B. Oss, 1945. Pp. 
$2.50. A second edition of a textbook for nurses- 

Bryson, Lyman; Lovis,and Maciver, 
Rosert M. (eds.). Approaches to National Unity, 

__ Fifth Symposium. New York and London: Har- 
per & Bros., 1945. Pp. vi+ 1037. $5.00. Papers, for 
the fifth meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, in relation to the dem- 
ocratic way of life and on race and class tension 
in industry, in the community, and in interna- 
tional politics. Contributors include Elton Mayo, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Charles Johnson, Krishnala 
Shridharani, Pitrim A. Sorokin, William E. Hock- 
ing, Quincy Wright, and a number of political 
scientists and theologians. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES FRANKLIN. Rev. ‘by 
E. Srewart. Air-Age Geography and Society. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. Pp. v-+717. 
$2.12. Revision of a textbook previously entitled 
Geography and Society. 

Cuernick, Jack, and Heiicxson, Grorce C. 
Guaranteed Annual W ages. Minneapolis: Univers- 

_ ity of Minnesota Press, 1945. Pp, vii+146. $2.50. 

Cuurcuitt, Henry S. The City és the People: New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. Pp. 1--186. 
$3.00. A semipopular book on the history and 

"present condition of cities. 

Dv Bots, W. E. B: Color and Democracy: Colonies 
and Peace. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co,, 
1945- Pp. 3+143. $2.00. A discussion of the prob- 
lem of empires and colonies in terms of racial 

: domination, especially pointed to the current 
issue of world organization for peace. 


Du Bors, W. E. B., and Jounson, Gty B. Ency- 


clopedia of the Negro: Preparatory Volume with 
Reference Lists and Reports. New York: Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, Inc., 1945. Pp. 8+-209. Introduc- 
tory statement concerning the plan and purpose 
of the encyclopedia. Alphabetical list of major 
subjects, items, and names to be covered. 

Esensterm, Witu1am. The German Record: A Po- 
litical Portrait. New York and Toronto: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix+334. $3.00. An 
essay on German politics and political thought— 

. past, present, and future. 

. The Pure Theory of Law. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1945. Pp. xii+ 211. $2.50. 
First American exposition and critique of this 
movement in legal thought. Extensive references 
to modern German, French, English, and other 
literature on the nature of law and its relation 
to society. 

Emoret, Joun F. The Japanese Nation: A Social 
Survey. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
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tem, and national attitudes. 


Faucut, C. Folmouth, Massachusetts: 


Problems of a Resort Community. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp.,.2-+190. 
$2.75. A study of a resort town: its history, gov- 


. moralizes on the failure of natives and summer 


people to understand each other. Tables on. sea- 
sonality of business, tax. rates; population, etc. 
FEDERAL Security Acency, U.S. Orrice or Epv- 
cation. Education. under Enemy. Occupation: In 
Belgium, Chine, Caechoslovakia, France, Greece, 

Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland. Bul- 
letin 1945 No. 3 Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 14-71. $0.15. 
Fretp, G. C. Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1945. Pp.. viii+ 
123. $1.25. A historical and evaluative essay. 

, Burtzicn B. Human Relations in In- 

dusiry. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. ix+307. $3.00. A. systematic description of 


industry as a system of human relations. De- < 


signed for industrial executives as, well as social 
scientists. 

G.ugcK, SHELDON; GLUECK, ELEANOR T.; Franx- 
FURTER, FeLix; and WINFIELD, P. H. After- 
conduct of Discharged Offenders: A. Report to the 
Department. London: Macmillan &.Co., Ltd., 

1945. Pp. xvi+1109. $2.50. A report and evalua- 
tion of the authors’ own and others’ “follow up” 
studies of delinquents. Extensive references to 
literature in this field... 

page ree The Polish Worker: A Study of a 
Social Stratum. New York: Roy Publishers, 1945. 
Pp. 11+274. $3.00. An original work on the his- 
tory of the working class in Poland, its standard 
of living, the labor movement and Polish labor 
under the Nazis. 

Harris, Srymour E, (ed.).. Economic Problems of 
Latin America. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

:Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv-+465. $4.00. After several 

chapters devoted to special problems of the 
whole area (agriculture, banking, price, fiscal 
policies, trade), there are ten chapters each of 
which deacribes the chief features of the economy 
of @ country. 

Haztiey, Livincston. It’s Up to the Senate: The 
Counsegences for America of Acceplance or Rejec- 

_ tion of the United Nations Organisation. New 
York: American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 1945. Pp. 34-31. $0.10. 

Horxmys, PRyns. World Culture. Pasadena: Free- 

dom Publications, 1945. Pp. rh146. $1.00. An 

essay, giving the author’s views on what the 
contributions of the various peoples of the earth 


Maz D. Economic Control ef. the. Motion 


 Pictare Industry: A Study in Industrial Orgenise- 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsyivania 
Press, 1944. Pp. v+ 163. 

Foreign Latour by Germany. Montreal; Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1945. Pp, v-+286.'$2.00. 

Jonrs, Rosert C. Mexican War Workers in the 
United States: The Mexico-U mites .Stotes Maen- 


Pp. An account of the thousands of 
laborers brought into;the United States by 


manpower shortage 
the railroads, and of the conditions of their con- 


Fre Native Peoples of the Pocific 


World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. ‘Pp. 
v-+144. $3.00. A handbook intended for troops 


how to deal with natives. ¢ 
_ Symposium. New York: League. for Industrial 
Democracy, 1945. Pp. 114-56. $1.25. . 
LAMBERT, Jacques, and Pmrro, L. A. Costa. Prob- 
lémes démographiques contemporains, Part 1: 
Les Faits. Rio de Janeiro; Atlantica, Editors, 
_ 1944. Pp. 2+258: General treatise on modern 
population facts and trends. Only a small part of 
the data is Brazilian. 
Lanpary, Stuart Omer. The Colt of Equality: A 
Study of the Race Problem. New Orleans: Pelican 
Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 
systematic statement of opinion and evidence in 
support of inequality of the, races and.of white 
_ superiority. Designed to offset equslitarian prop- 
Lzacuz For Inpustaia Democracy, The For- 
_, ward March of American Labor: A. Brief Hisiory 
of the American Labor Movement Written for 
Union Members. New York: League for Indus- 
_ trial Democracy, Inc.,..1045. $o.15. 
Loomis, Cuartes. P. Studies of. Rural Social Or- — 
genisation in the United States, Latin Americe ond 
Germany. East , Mich, State. College 
_ Book Store, 1945. Pp. xi ++ 302.,A large collection 
of the author’s previously published papers and 
Germany and the United States, (2) studies of 
social organization and attitudes, (3) standards of 
fiving, (4) rural life in Latin America. 
McCossucx, Ta mas Cakson Tooxe, (ed.), Prob- 
"lems of the Posnoar World: A om Post- 
war Problems by Members of the Faculty ef the 


_ 1945. in+-308. $2.25. Economics and government 
of modern Japan, the social class system, educa- 
nication religion family sys- 
| power Recruiting peranion. 
| an agreement with the Mezican government, to 
and civilians visit reqon, 
. deals with the cultural, geographic, etc., nature 
of the Dutch Indies, the Philippines, Formosa, 
and the South Seas. The descriptions of societies 
| and economies are accompanied by advice about 


Wisconsin, end Others. New York: McGraw-Hill 
“eek Inc., 1945. Pp. vili+-s526. $4.00. A 

on economic 


and one on unionism (Perimar). 
Jour FSaponese Militarism: Its Cause ond 


Mew York: Alfred A. » 1945. Pp. x+ 
65.09. A discussion of political struc- 


A. M. Toial Wer and the Humon 
Mind. New: York: International Universities 
to45. Pp. 10-+-78. $1.75. Observa- 
“tens of 
Systematic Politics. Chicago: 
“University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+-349. 
the light of the factors that surround 
particular societies.” 


S. Government in Public Health. 
Ba rk: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. 


forthe Nation, Bull. No. 46. Wash- 
‘oe D.C,: National Planning Association, 
Pp. i+-ss. $0.25. 

Manual for the 


“od used ip experiments 00 food selections, etc., 
ef as well as humans. Extensive bibliog: 


\ 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Ovrze, Menton D. Fertility Raies Migration of 
Kentucky Population, 1920 to 1940, es Related to . 
Commenicétion, Income and Education: A Dis- 
sertation Submitted to the Foculty of the Division of 
Social Sciences in Candidacy for the Degree of . 
Doctor of Philosophy. (Reprint of Kentucky Ag- 
ricuitural Experiment Station Bull. No. 469.) 
ar University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 


Pied Many. Counseling Services for Industrial 
Workers. New York: Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1945. Pp. 3+5. $0.60. 

Puuzer, Kant J. Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic 
Tropics: Studies in Land Utilisction and Agricul- 
tural Colonization in Southwestern Asia. New 


“York: American Geographical Society, 1945. Pp. 


viii+-290. A scholarly, well-documented work on 
the aboriginal agriculture of the Philippines and 
Netherlands Indies and of changes brought about 
by colonization. Extensive references, tables, and 


maps. 

Ranoo, Roperr. Ths Merriage Joker. New York: 
Harvest House, 1945. Pp. 5-+252. $2.00. Twenty- 
three chapters of jokes, arranged by subject: 

courtship, engagement, elopement, honeymoon, 
alimony, old age, bachelors, 

RAwx, Orro. “Will Therapy” ond “Truth and Real- 
ity.”” New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 
xxi-+ 307. $3.00. This reprint of two books in one 
volume presente the author’s contribution to 
psychological therapy. 

Reice, Trans. by Txxopore P. Woxrr. 
Character-A nalysis: Principles and Technique for 

' Psychoanalysts in Practice and in Training. New 
York: Orgone Institute Press, 1945. Pp. xxii+ 
328. $4.50. A translation of one of the more recent 


ry 

Recs, The Sexual Revolution: Toward a 
Self-governing Character Structure. New York: 
Orgone Institute Press, 1945. Pp. vii+-273. $3.25. 
A critical review of theories concerning sex and 
society, with discussion of the family as an insti- 
tution for sexual education, of the sexual problem 
of youth, and of various social classes. Part IT 
deals with experiments in sexual reform in the 
early days of the Soviet Union. 

Restarce Buazav Counc. or Social AGENCIES, 
Social Statistics: The Houston Delinquent in His 
Community Setting. Houston: Research Bureau 
Council of Social Agencies, 1945. Pp. 14-33. 

Roorrs, James Grarron. World Policing end the 
Constitution: An Inquiry into the Powers of the 
President ond Congress, Nine Wors and @ Hun- 
dred Military Operations, 1789-1945. Boston: 
Peace 

Rojas, Atronso Vitta. The Moya of Hast Central 


Quintana Roo. (Carnegie Institution of Washing- _ 


ton. Pub. No. 5§9.) Baltimore: Lord Baltimore 


194s Pp. 


4 
vociologists are a chapter on the Negro 
| 
4 
treatment emphasizes the social matrix in 
ae $19. $3.50. A history and survey of federal, 
and local health legislation and services; 
concluded with a chapter on trends 
the gathering of data not only on food it- 
but on the etiquette, social organization, 
and @ults of eating and on how children are 
t me 
Reseance Cooncn: (Epwm G. Bors) 
ea). Paychology for the Armed Forces. Washing- 
Infantry Journal, 1945. Pp. xvii+-533. $3.00. 
. thirteen chapters deal with the cye, 
“the car, nell, special abilities, selection of men, 
_ the of special skills. The last eleven 
personality and collective psychological 
(fear, sex, leadership, morale, rumor, 
opinion, and psychological warfarc). 
A Long Pull from Stavanger: The 
Minn.: Nerwegian-American His- 
1945. Pp. vili+265. $2.50. 


I of the 

Sancznt, Porrzr. Between Two Wars: The Failure 
1945. 10-010, 95.00. ex- 
‘tensive criticism by a veteran in this field. : 
Szvmour J.-The Negro in the Armed 
Forces. Washington, D.C,;: Associated Publishers, 
_, $1.10. A naval reserve officer... 


The Fall of the 
Old Colonial System: A>Stady in Britith Pies 
London: Oxford. University 
and secondary sources 


Seticzr, Rosert V., and Cranrorp, Vicroana, 
A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. Balti- 
more: Alcoholism Publications, 1945. Pp: 8+-94. 

_ Alcoholism as seen by a psychiatrist. ie 

Smannon, Frep A. The Farmer's Last Frontier: 
The Economic History of the Uveited States, Vol.V.- "end Social 
New York: Farrar & Rinehast, Inc., 1945. Pp. 

economic, history of farming and the farmer. 


Statistics and Applications: Pundomentals of the 

ed Theory of Statistics, New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1945. Pp. v-+-498. $4.00; 
of a series on the “Theory of Statistics.” After ; 


on Aim: ond Progress of Research in the Stele 
of Sowa, Pp. §-+-154. 81.00, 
Based on Srp ofthe Coc Gitte Agdin: 
Philaddphie Yoarty Mesting of Friends. Phie- 
story in | Forces _ Pres, 1045. Pp, 
the colored people of the world that our protesta- Vermont Metical Co 
| Weitzs, Sun. An Intllignnt Guide 
| to the Peace. New York: Dryden Prem, 
| $3.75. A brief deacriptive atias.of 
The Yearbook of Psycheonelysit, Vol: 1. New York: 
pal Universities Press, 
pa. Dischples of ti Wise: TheReligis 
pau of Publications; Teachers College, 
University, 1945. Pp. 2ili-+-233. $3.00. 
ying of rabbis and their congregations — 
8s to reform, conservative, of with | 
come of synagogue-going Jewry and repliestoa = 
questionnaire to rabbis on thely views ‘dn 
relations, and Zionism. re 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


AGRICULTURAL Economics RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Oxrorp. Couniry Planning: A Study of Rural 
Problems. Oxford: University Press, 1944. Pp. vi+ 
288. $2.50. Problems dealt with are: (1) reorgani- 
zation of rural industrial life, (2) improvement of 
standards of living and comfort, and (3) develop- 
ing social activities and organization. Work based 
on a survey of a selected rural area in England. 

Alcohol, Science and Society: Twenty-nine Lectures 
with Discussions as Given at the Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. xii+ 
473. $5.00. The physiology of alcoholism; drink- 
ing mores of the social classes; alcohol in primi- 
tive societies; the alcoholic personality; legal as- 
pects of alcoholic control; and the penal, medical, 
and religious treatment of inebriates. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIvic ASSOCIATION. A mer- 
ican Planning and Civic Annual: A Record of 
Recent Civic Advance in the Field of Planning, 
Parks, Housing, Neighborhood Improvement and 
Conservation of National Resources, Including the 
Addresses Delivered at the Citizens Conference on 
Planning, Held on the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Organization of the American Civic Association at 
Saint Louis, Missouri, on June 14, 15, 16, 1944. 
Washington: American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation, 1944. Pp. xviii+178. $3.00. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE or Housine. An A ppraisal 
Method for Measuring the Quality of Housing: 
A Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing Officials, 
and Planners, Part I: Nature and Uses of the 
Method. New York: American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1945. Pp. v-+71. A manual explaining 
the method and how to use it. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. Pro and Con of the Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 7+172. 
$2.00. A review of forty criticisms which appeared 
in print of the Ph.D. in America; the degree’s 
history, use and misuse, and relation to honorary 
degrees, and the field and institutions from which 
most Ph.D.’s come. 

Bacon, SELDEN D. Memoirs of the Section on Alcohol 
Studies, Yalé University, No. 2: Inebriety, Social 
Integration, and Marriage. New Haven: Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Inc., 1945. Pp. 1+76. 


Beats, L.; GEORGE W.; and 
Archaeological Studies in North- 
east Arizona. Berkley: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. iiit+-235. 

Bocarpus, Emory S., and Bretuorst, Atice B. 
Sociology Applied to Nursing. Philadelphia, 


London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+312¢ 
$2.50. A second edition of a textbook for nurses- 

Bryson, LYMAN; FINKELSTEIN, Louts,and MAcIvER; 
Rosert M. (eds.). Approaches to National Unity, 
Fifth Symposium. New York and London: Har- 
per & Bros., 1945. Pp. vi+ 1037. $5.00. Papers, for 
the fifth meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, in relation to the dem- 
ocratic way of life and on race and class tension 
in industry, in the community, and in interna- 
tional politics. Contributors include Elton Mayo, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Charles Johnson, Krishnala 
Shridharani, Pitrim A. Sorokin, William E. Hock- 
ing, Quincy Wright, and a number of political 
scientists and theologians. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES FRANKLIN. Rev. by HAROLD 
E. Stewart. Air-Age Geography and Society. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. Pp. v+717. 
$2.12. Revision of a textbook previously entitled 
Geography and Society. 

CHERNICK, JAcK, and HELiickson, GEORGE C. 
Guaranteed Annual W ages. Minneapolis: Univers- 
ity of Minnesota Press, 1945. Pp. vii+146. $2.50. 

CHURCHILL, Henry S. The City is the People. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. Pp. 1+186. 
$3.00. A semipopular book on the history and 
present condition of cities. 

Du Bots, W. E. B. Color and Democracy: Colonies 
and Peace. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945. Pp. 3+143. $2.00. A discussion of the prob- 
lem of empires and colonies in terms of racial 
domination, especially pointed to the current 
issue of world organization for peace. 

Du Bors, W. E. B., and Jonnson, Guy B. Ency- 
clopedia of the Negro: Preparatory Volume with 
Reference Lists and Reports. New York: Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, Inc., 1945. Pp. 8+209. Introduc- 
tory statement concerning the plan and purpose 
of the encyclopedia. Alphabetical list of major 
subjects, items, and names to be covered. 

EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. The German Record: A Po- 
litical Portrait. New York and Toronto: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix+334. $3.00. An 
essay on German politics and political thought— 
past, present, and future. 

. The Pure Theory of Law. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1945. Pp. xii+ 211. $2.50. 
First American exposition and critique of this 
movement in legal thought. Extensive references 
to modern German, French, English, and other 
literature on the nature of law and its relation 
to society. 

EmsreEeE, JOHN F. The Japanese Nation: A Social 
Survey. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
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1945. ix+308. $2.25. Economics and government 
of modern Japan, the social class system, educa- 
tion, mass Communication, religion, family sys- 
tem, and national attitudes. 

Faucut, C. Falmouth, Massachusetts: 
Problems of a Resort Community. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 2+190. 
$2.75. A study of a resort town: its history, gov- 
ernment, business enterprises, hotels, and room- 
ing houses. A chapter on sociological problems 
moralizes on the failure of natives and summer 
people to understand each other. Tables on sea- 
sonality of business, tax rates, population, etc. 

FEDERAL SEcurITY AGENCY, U.S. OrFicE oF Epvu- 
cATION. Education under Enemy Occupation: In 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland. Bul- 
letin 1945 No. 3; Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 1+71. $0.15. 

FIELD, G. C. Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+ 
123. $1.25. A historical and evaluative essay. 

GaRDNER, BuRLEIGH B. Human Relations in In- 
dustry. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. ix+ 307. $3.00. A systematic description of 
industry as a system of human relations. De- 
signed for industrial executives as well as social 
scientists. 

GLUECK, SHELDON; GLUECK, ELEANOR T.; FRANK- 
FURTER, FELIX; and WINFIELD, P. H. After- 
conduct of Discharged Offenders: A Report to the 
Department. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1945. Pp. xvi+119. $2.50. A report and evalua- 
tion of the authors’ own and others’ “follow up” 
studies of delinquents. Extensive references to 
literature in this field. 

Gross, Fe.rxs. The Polish Worker: A Study of a 
Social Stratum. New York: Roy Publishers, 1945. 
Pp. 11+274. $3.00. An original work on the his- 
tory of the working class in Poland, its standard 
of living, the labor movement and Polish labor 
under the Nazis. 

Harris, SEyMour E. (ed.). Economic Problems of 
Latin America. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv+465. $4.00. After several 
chapters devoted to special problems of the 
whole area (agriculture, banking, price, fisca] 
policies, trade), there are ten chapters each of 
which describes the chief features of the economy 
of a country. 

Harttey, Livincston. It’s Up to the Senate: The 
Counsegences for America of Acceptance or Rejec- 
tion of the United Nations Organization. New 
York: American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 1945. Pp. 3+31. $0.10. 

Hopkins, Pryns. World Culture. Pasadena: Free- 
dom Publications, 1945. Pp. 1+146. $1.00. An 
essay, giving the author’s views on what the 
contributions of the various peoples of the earth 
tc a world culture might be. 


Hvuettic, Mae D. Economic Control of the Motion 
Picture Industry: A Study in Industrial Organiza- 
tion. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. v+163. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR The Exploitation 
of Foreign Labour by Germany. Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1945. Pp. v-+ 286. $2.00. 

Jones, Ropert C. Mexican War Workers in the 
United States: The Mexico—-United States Man- 
power Recruiting Program and Its Operation. 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945. 
Pp. 1+46. An account of the thousands of Mexi- 
can laborers brought into the United States by 
an agreement with the Mexican government, to 
ease the manpower shortage in agriculture and 
the railroads, and of the conditions of their con- 
tracts, housing, medical services, and repatria- 
tion. 

KEEsSING, FELIx M. Native Peoples of the Pacific 
World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
v+144. $3.00. A handbook intended for troops 
and civilians who visit the region. The author 
deals with the cultural, geographic, etc., nature 
of the Dutch Indies, the Philippines, Formosa, 
and the South Seas. The descriptions of societies 
and economies are accompanied by advice about 
how to deal with natives. 

Larw_er, Harry W. (ed.). Forty Years of Education: 
Symposium. New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy, 1945. Pp. 11+56. $1.25. 

LAMBERT, JACQUES, and Pinto, L. A. Costa. Prob- 
lémes démographiques contemporains, Part I: 
Les Faits. Rio de Janeiro: Atlantica Editora, 
1944. Pp. 2+258. General treatise on modern 
population facts and trends. Only a small part of 
the data is Brazilian. 

LANDRY, STUART OMER. The Cult of Equality: A 
Study of the Race Problem. New Orleans: Pelican 
Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. viiit+359. $3.50. A 
systematic statement of opinion and evidence in 
support of inequality of the races and of white 
superiority. Designed to offset equalitarian prop- 
aganda. 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL Democracy. The For- 
ward March of American Labor: A Brief History 
of the American Labor Movement Written for 
Union Members. New York: League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, Inc., 1945. Pp. 34+ 32. $0.15. 

Loomis, CHARLES P. Studies of Rural Social Or- 
ganization in the United States, Latin America and 
Germany. East Lansing, Mich. State College 
Book Store, 1945. Pp. xii+392. A large collection 
of the author’s previously published papers and 
bulletins on (1) colonization and resettlement in 
Germany and the United States, (2) studies of 
social organization and attitudes, (3) standards of 

living, (4) rural life in Latin America. 

McCormick, THomas Carson TOOKE (ed.). Prob- 
lems of the Postwar World: A Symposium on Post- 
war Problems by Members of the Faculty of the 
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Division of the Social Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Others. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. viii+-526. $4.00. A 
symposium on economic policy, government and 
society, and international relations. Of special 
interest to sociologists are a chapter on the Negro 
(McCormick) and one on unionism (Perlmar). 

Mak1, Joun M. Japanese Militarism: Its Cause and 
Cure. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. x+ 
258+-vi. $3.00. A discussion of the political struc- 
ture and ideas of Japan. 

MEERLOO, Mayor A. M. Total War and the Human 
Mind. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1945. Pp. 10+78. $1.75. Observa- 
tions of a Dutch physician who lived through the 
German occupation. 

MeERRIAM, CHARLES E.. Systematic Politics. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+349. 
$3.75. The author proposes “to analyze political 
behavior in the light of the factors that surround 
institutiona! forms, ideologies, political patterns, 
or clusters of patterns in particular societies.” 
The treatment emphasizes the social matrix in 
which politics operate. 

Mustrarp, Harry S. Government in Public Health. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. 
xvi+ 219. $1.50. A history and survey of federal, 
state, and loca! health legislation and services; 
prefaced by a chapter on sociological factors in 
disease and concluded with a chapter on trends 
and needs. 

NATIONAL PLANNING AssociaTION. A Food and Nu- 
trition Program for the Nation. Bull.No. 46.Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Nationa] Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. i+35. $0.25. 

NaTIOnAL ReEsearcu Councit. Manual for the 
Study of Food Habits: Report of the Committee on 
Food Habits. Bull. No. 111. Baltimore: Lord 
Baltimore Press, 1945. Pp. 3+142. The manual 
covers the gathering of data not only on food it- 
self but on the etiquette, social organization, 
fads, and cults of eating and on how children are 
taught the food culture. Later parts report meth- 
ods used in experiments on food selections, etc., 
of animals as well as humans. Extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

NATIONAL ResEarcu Councit (Epwin G. Borrnc) 
{ed.]. Psychology for the Armed Forces. Washing- 
ton: Infantry Journal, 1945. Pp. xvii+533. $3.00. 
The first thirteen chapters deal with the eye, 
the ear, smell, special abilities, selection of men, 
and the learning of special! skills. The last eleven 
dea] with personality and collective psychological 
problems (fear, sex, leadership, morale, rumor, 
panic, opinion, and psychological warfare). 

OSLAND, BircER. A Long Pull from Stavanger: The 
Reminiscences of a Norwegion Immigrant. 


Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1945. Pp. viii+265. $2.50. 
Autobiography of a successful Chicago business- 
man, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Merton D. Fertility Rates and Migration of 
Kentucky Population, 1920 to 1940, as Related to 
Communication, Income and Education: A Dis- 
sertation Submitted to the Faculty of the Division of 
Social Sciences in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. (Reprint of Kentucky Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 469.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
ii+43. 

PALEvsKY, MARY. Counseling Services for Industrial 
Workers. New York: Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1945. Pp. 3+5. $0.60. 

Pewzer, Kart J. Pioneer Setilement in the Asiatic 
Tropics: Studies in Land Utilisation and Agricul- 
tural Colonization in Southwestern Asia. New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1945. Pp. 
viii+ 290. A scholarly, well-documented work on 
the aboriginal agriculture of the Philippines and 
Netherlands Indies and of changes brought about 
by colonization. Extensive references, tables, and 
maps. 

Ranco, Ropert. The Marriage Joker. New York: 
Harvest House, 1945. Pp. 5-+252. $2.00. Twenty- 
three chapters of jokes, arranged by subject: 
courtship, engagement, elopement, honeymoon, 
bigamy, desertion, alimony, old age, bachelors, 
in-laws, etc. 

RAnx, Orro. “Will Therapy” and “Truth and Real- 
ity.” New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 
xxi+ 307. $3.00. This reprint of two books in one 
volume presents the author’s contribution to 
psychological therapy. 

Reicu, WILHELM. Trans. by THEoporeE P. WoLrFr. 
Character-Analysis: Principles and Technique for 
Psychoanalysts in Practice and in Training. New 
York: Orgone Institute Press, 1945. Pp. xxii+ 
328. $4.50. A translation of one of the more recent 
(1933) systematic restatements of psychoanalytic 
theory. 

Retcu, WiLHELM. The Sexual Revolution: Toward a 
Self-governing Character Structure. New York: 
Orgone Institute Press, 1945. Pp. vii+273. $3.25. 
A critical review of theories concerning sex and 
society, with discussion of the family as an insti- 
tution for sexual education, of the sexual problem 
of youth, and of various social classes. Part II 
deals with experiments in sexual reform in the 
early days of the Soviet Union. 

RESEARCH BuREAU CouNcIL oF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
Social Statistics: The Houston Delinquent in His 
Community Setting. Houston: Research Bureau 
Council of Social Agencies, 1945. Pp. 1+33. 

Rocers, James Grarton. World Policing and the 
Constitution: An Inquiry into the Powers of the 
President and Congress, Nine Wars and a Hun- 
dred Military Operations, 1789-1945. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. 7+123. 
$0.50. 

Rojas, ALronso ViLLa. The Maya of East Central 
Quintana Roo. (Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. Pub. No. 559.) Baltimore: Lord Baltimore 
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Press, 1945. Pp. iii+-182. The ethnology of the 
X-Cacal subtribe of Yucatan, arranged in the 
same way as Redfield’s Chan Kom for purposes of 
easy comparison. 

SARGENT, PorTeER. Between Two Wars: The Failure 
of Education, 1920-1940. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1945. Pp. 10+616. $5.00. A vigorous and ex- 
tensive criticism by a veteran in this field. 

SCHOENFELD, SEYMouR J. The Negro in the Armed 
Forces. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 
1945. Pp. x+84. $1.10. A naval reserve officer 
tells the story of the Negro in the Armed Forces 
and concludes that complete integration (with 
racially mixed units) is the only way to convince 
the colored people of the world that our protesta- 
tions of democracy are genuine. 

ScHUYLER, Rosert Lrvincston. The Fall of the 
Old Colonial System: A Study in British Free 
Trade, 1770-1870. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+344. $3.00. A historical 
study, with extensive use of both contemporary 
and secondary sources. 

SELIGER, Ropert V., and CRANFORD, VICTORIA. 
A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. Balti- 
more: Alcoholism Publications, 1945. Pp. 8+-94. 
Alcoholism as seen by a psychiatrist. 

SHANNON, FreD A. The Farmer’s Last Frontier: 
The Economic History of the United States, Vol. V. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
v+434. $3.75. A social and political, as well as an 
economic, history of farming and the farmer. 

Smita, James G., and DuncAN, ACHESON J. Sampling 
Statistics and Applications: Fundamentals of the 
Theory of Statistics. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1945. Pp. v+498. $4.00. Second volume 
of a series on the “Theory of Statistics.” After 
definitions, the authors treat of frequency curves 
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and the theory of random sampling. The last 
part presents some advanced sampling problems. 
An appendix contains 14 reference tables. 

StaTE University oF Iowa. The Baconian Lectures 
on Aims and Progress of Research in the State 
University of Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, 1945. Pp. 5 +134. $1.00. 

Stern, Leon Tuomas. Sixty-five and Over: A Study 
Based on a Survey of the Care of the Aged in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. Phila- 
delphia : Social Service Committee, College Offset 
Press, 1945. Pp. iii+35. 

Warte, Freperick CLayton. The Story of a Coun- 
try Medical College: A History of the Clinical 
School of Medicine and the Vermont Medical Col- 
lege. Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society, 
1945. Pp. 9+213. 

WELLES, SUMNER. An Intelligent American’s Guide 
to the Peace. New York: Dryden Press, 1945. Pp. 
v+370. $3.75. A brief descriptive atlas of the 
world. 

The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. I. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 11+ 
370. Republished papers considered pertinent to 
war neuroses. Contributions from Freud and 
most of the pioneers of psychoanalysis as well as 
from contemporary analysts. : 

ZEITLIN, JosEPH. Disciples of the Wise: The Religious 
and Social Opinions of American Rabbis. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1945. Pp. xiii+-233. $3.00. 
The classifying of rabbis and their congregations 
as to reform, conservative, or orthodox; with 
statistics on the birthplace, occupation, and in- 
come of synagogue-going Jewry and replies to a 
questionnaire to rabbis on their views on such 
questions as divorce, strikes and lockouts, race 
relations, and Zionism. 
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Timely Books from McGraw-Hill 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Aticz Crow, Girls High School, Brooklyn. 
365 pages, $3.00 


Presents a thoroughly functional treatment of the problems and influences affecting the growing- 
up process, and applies mental hygiene principles in the form of suggestions to all youth leaders 
as they live with, work with, and guide young people. The causes and cures of delinquency are 
carefully considered and supported by statements of eminent authorities. 


COUNSELING WITH RETURNED SERVICEMEN 
By Cart R. Rogers, University of Chicago, and Joun L. WauiEen, Black Mountain Col- 
lege. In press—ready in December 


A complete yet compact manual for counselors of servicemen, servicewomen, veterans, and 
others. The book is based on a thesis of helping servicemen to help themselves through a talking- 
out process. There is a minimum of theoretical material and a maximum of practical cases, care- 


fully analyzed. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 

By Paut H. Lanois, State College of Washington. 470 pages, $3.75 
Shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which presumably provoke adjustment 
problems to the social structure which impinges upon the organism. The book is based on the 


assumption that adolescents and youth in contemporary society experience difficulty in attaining 
maturity primarily in three fields: the moral, the marital, and the economic. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Edited by Tuomas C. T. McCormick, University of Wisconsin. 521 pages, $3.75 


A symposium of 20 papers written by experts in their fields, dealing with various important post- 
war problems—domestic, governmental, and international. The topics discussed include labor 
unionism, further development of social security legislation, agricultural production and prices, 
postwar taxes, etc. 


SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


By Grorcene H. Sewarp, Connecticut College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
286 pages, $3.50 


Offers a new departure in the treatment of sex—a systematic integration of the biological and 
cultural approaches to the subject. The material is based on experimental data, supplemented 
by clinical cases and anthropological field studies. Sex is consistently viewed within the frame- 
work of the society as a whole. 


* 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


William F. Ogburn, who has written “‘Soci- 
ology and the Atom”’ for this issue, is chairman 
of the Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He recently testified at the 
Senate hearings on the Kilgore-Magnuson Bill, 
urging that if a national scientific foundation is 
to be set up, there should also be provision for 
research in the social effects of technical dis- 
coveries. He is internationally known as the 
author of Social Change and National Policy and 
Technological Trends. 


Two years ago John H. Mueller of Indiana 
University and his wife, Kate Hevner, published 
a monograph, Trends in Universal Taste. The 
article on “Methods of Measurement of Aes- 
thetic Folkways”’ in this issue is a fragment of a 
larger work developing theories first stated in 
the monograph and tracing the association be- 
tween the repertoires of the major symphony 
orchestras and the social, economic, and political 
concomitants of change in the popular taste. 


Josephine Williams was the Marshall Field 
Fellow in sociology for 1943-44 at the University 
of Chicago and has also been a research assistant 
for the Social Science Research Committee. She 
is interested in the professional status of the 
members of various minority groups. Her article 
in this issue, “Patients and Prejudice,” was 
given an award by Pi Lambda Theta, national 
education association of women. 


Chester Alexander is professor of sociology 
and statistics at Westminster College. At pres- 
ent he is interested in a study of the social sig- 
nificance of the correlation between longevity 
and intelligence. His article on ““Antipathy and 
Social Behavior” indicates the fundamental de- 
pendence of prejudice on antipathy and stresses 
the necessity of a distinction between the two. 


Orvis Collins is a research assistant of the 
Committee on Human Relations in Industry at 
the University of Chicago. He is studying the 


relationship between social behavior in the fac- 
tory and in the community. His article, “Ethnic 
Behavior in Industry,” reports what he dis- 
covered about the social hierarchy of workers 
during six months spent as an employee in a 
machine shop. 


Hildegard Binder Johnson, a Ph.D. from the 
University of Berlin, is engaged in research 
work on German immigration to this country. 
She has written a number of articles on group 
life and group behavior among the Germans 
from the seventeenth century until the first 
World War. Her article on “Intermarriages be- 
tween German Pioneers and Other Nationali- 
ties in Minnesota in 1860 and 1870” shows the 
effect of both urbanization and the disappear- 
ance of pioneer life upon marriage. 


Bernice L. Neugarten was formerly a re- 
search associate of the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago. Her 
article, “Social Class and Friendship among 
School Children,” is part of a larger longitudinal 
study of child development undertaken by the 
committee. As associate editor of National 
Forum, she is engaged at present in preparing 
materials on personal and vocational problems 
for the guidance of high-school students. 


A. B. Wolfe is professor of economics at Ohio 
State University. His chief research interests at 
present are the theory of values and the effect 
of saving and investment upon employment. 
His article on “Definitions of Economic Terms 
in the Dictionary of Sociology” is a provocative 
criticism of an important new publication. 


Stanley Lebergott is a Washington econo- 
mist specializing in employment problems. He 
contributes to this issue a comment on Otto 
Pollak’s article, “Discrimination against Older 
Workers in Industry,” which appeared in the 
Journal in September, 1944. Mr. Pollak, who is 
amember of the department of sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and a specialist in 
research on the aging of population, replies in 
an adjoined statement. 
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McGraw-Hill Books for 1946 - 


COUNSELING WITH RETURNED SERVICEMEN 


Cant R. Rocers, University of Chicago, and Jonn L. Wauten, Black Mountain College. 175 pages, 
1.60 


A complete yet compact manual for counselors of servicemen, servicewomen, veterans, and others. The book 
is based on a thesis of helping servicemen to help themselves through a talking-out process. There is a mini- 
mum of theoretical material and a maximum of practical cases, carefully analyzed. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Edited by Tuomas C. T. McCormick, University of Wisconsin. 521 pages, $3.75 
A symposium of 20 papers written by experts in their fields, dealing with various important postwar prob- 


omestic, governmental, and international. The topics discussed include labor unionism, further de- 
‘ velopment of social security legislation, agricultural production and prices, postwar taxes, etc. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 

By Paut H. Lanopis, State College of Washington. 470 pages, $3.75 
Shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which presumably provoke adjustment problems, to the 
social structure which impinges upon the organism. The book is based on the assumption that adolescents 


and youth in contemporary society experience difficulty in attaining maturity primarily in three fields: the 
moral, the marital, and the economic. 


SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


4 Grorcene H. Sewarp, Simmons College. McGraw-Hull Publications in Psychology. 293 pages, 
-50 


Offers a new departure in the treatment of sex—a systematic integration of the biological and cultural ap- 
proaches to the subject. The material is based on experimental data, supplemented by clinical cases and 
anthropological field studies. Sex is consistently viewed within the framework of society as a whole. 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Aticr Crow, Girls High School, Brooklyn. 366 pages, $3.00 


Presents a res functional treatment of the problems and influences affecting the povne process, 
and applies mental hygiene principles in the form of suggestions to all youth leaders as they live with, work 


with, and guide young people. The causes and cures of delinquency are carefully considered and supported 
by statements of eminent authorities. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Ray E. Banger, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 656 pages, 6X 9. $4.00 


The author of this unusually successful text presents a clearly organized, impartial psycho-sociological 
analysis of the social interactions involved in finding a mate, adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, 
and achieving a satisfactory relationship between parents and children. The book discusses conflicting sex 
sta 


ndards, divorce theory, the new status of women, and other questions challenging the established family 
pattern. 
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